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MERICAN FENCE is made 
of large, stiff wires, galvan- 
ized heavily, having the 

American hinged joint (patented), 


HE Fence adds value to 
the farm. Keep fences in 
order and the house painted. 


Here’san instance: Not lon 
g 


ago a little farm with shabby 
buildings and fences rotted down, 
sold for a son 
“had the right idea. 
painted. Wire fences were erected 
to divide the farm into small fields in order to 
change pastures and rotate cro 
Then circumstances compelle 
The cost of painting and fencing was tess than 
a farm sold for four times its pur- 
Appearances do count. 


a 


The new owner 
Buildings were 


s systematically. 
him to sell out. 


a fabric most flexible and wear- 
resisting. A square mesh fence of 
weight, strength and durability— 
three great needs in farm fences. 
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Selling Home Canned Products 


Within the last few weeks several 
inquiries have reached us concerning 
the sale of home canned fruits and 
vegetables. As many farmers’ wives 
and daughters could add to their in- 
comes by selling such goods, it has 
seemed desirable to indicate what the 
law is on this subject. The follow- 
ing quotations from state officials will 
set our readers right in this matter. 
If, however, further information is 
desired concerning the laws them- 
selves, the state officials should be 
asked for copies of these documents. 
To sum up the remarks of these of- 
ficials, it is evident that a pure prod- 
uct can always be legally sold on its 
own merit. If the process of manu- 
facture is a good one, there can be 
no excuse for adding so-called presery- 
atives of any kind to the fruits or 
vegetables put up for sale or home 
use.—-[ Editor. 

If preparations enter interstate 
commerce, or are prepared for ship- 
ment to a foreign country, or if they 
are manufactured, sold, or offered for 
sale in the District of Columbia or 
the territories, they will be subject to 
the requirements of the food and 
drugs act and ‘should be prepared and 
labeled in accordance therewith.— 
{R. E. Doolittle, Acting Chairman 
Board of Food and Drugs Inspection, 
Washington, D C. 

The food and drug laws of Ohio do 
not require a packer to take out a 
license to sell canned goods. The law 
does require that a packer must label 
his goods with a mark to indicate the 
grade or quality and the name and 
address of the person, firm or corpor- 
ation packing or dealing in such 
goods. Failure to do so is punishable 
by a fine of from $50 to $1000 in the 
case of a manufacturer or a packer. 
Also the law places a penalty of $500 
to $1000 for falsely stamping or la- 
beling cans or jars containing pre- 
served fruits, vegetables or other ar- 
ticles of food, or upon whoever know- 
ingly permits such false stamping or 
labeling; and whoever sells or offers 
to sell such cans or jars is subject to 








Have “a roof that’s proof” 


Proof against rain, snow, 
sun, wind, heat, cold, 
sparks, alkalis, acids— 
everything that harms or- 
dinary roofs. Get the 
roofing made of Nature’s 
perfect weather-proofer— 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Trinidad Lake asphalt con- 
tains natural oils that keep 
Genasco “‘alive’’ and defensive. 
Manufactured asphalts won’t 
do that—they dry out; and 
roofings made of them crack 
and leak. Real economy 
prompts you to get Genasco. 


Mineral or smooth surface. Comes read 
and easy for you tolay. A 
ggur dealer for Genasco. 

Goat us for samples and the 

Good R oof Guide Book—free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet, for 

smooth-surface roofings, 

makes seams tight without 

ge and prevents nail- 
eak 


TheB Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing inthe warid. 


Philadelphia 
$s 








Dealers in Every Place 


where farm supplies are sold. anipes to them direct from mills in carload 
lots, thus saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest prices, 


a fine of not less than $50. A penalty 
of not less than $50 is imposed. upon 
a manufacturer or the dealer in what 


New York an Francisco Chicago 
EA A 








giving buyer the benefit. 


Send for copy af “ American Fenee News,"" 

* alse book “How to Male the Farm Pay,”’ 

brofusely illustrated, devoted to the interests 

ef farmers and showing how fence may be 

employed to enhance the earning power of a 
farm. Furnished free upon application. 





F. Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales Agt., 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, 
Chicago, 72 W. Adams St.; 
Church St.;Denver; U.S. Steel Products Co., 
San Francisco,Los Angeles,Portland, Seattle. 


New York, 36 














$29" Buys This Elegant 
~~ Buggy. Bical 
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BUY YOUR ROOFING DIRECT From THE FACTORY 


Setail Prigs Price oeeee, 
aio J Sys ou Fe term Wag "Whole- 


salers and our Retailers and offer YOU 
their profit. Write today for our 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. \-7/ 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Station 42-K, East St. Louis, UL 
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Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samvue. T. Maryarp, 


Formerly mane of Bocticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date in 
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“Try. a Little Adv. in ‘A A.” 


A ROOF THAT is PROOF AGAINST 
WIND, LIGHTNING, RAIN Y= 


ufacture 
the world’s best Steel Roofing in Koll Cap. 
Pressed standing seam and V crimp. Galvanized 
Conductor Pipe Eaye Trough and Fittings. It 
will pay you to send for catalog 7, and prices, 


Free. The Niles lron & Steel Roofing Co. , Niles; 0. 





Use It Thirty Days Free 


Write for information about our improved 


perite for Facts regard- 
ing our new Slow Speed 

- gh Duty. Engine, burn- 
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is known as “soaked” goods.-—[S. E. 
Strode, Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner, Ohio. 

It is not necessary for a farmer in 
Delaware to take out a license to sell 
home canned fruits, vegetables, etc, 
providing the material is grown in his 
own place.—[Prof Wesley Webb, Sec- 
retary State Board of Agriculture. 

No license is necessary for the sale 
of food products except oleo and ren- 
ovated butter in Pennsylvania, so un- 
der our state law farmers may sell 
home canned fruits, vegetables, etc, 
the material being practically grown 
on their own places and put up with- 
out the admixture of so-called pre- 
servatives.—[James Faust, Dairy and 
Food Division, Pennsylvania. 

Farmers need no license to offer 
canned fruits and vegetables for sale 
in North Carolina. All that is neces- 
sary is that they label the products 
according to the requirements of the 
food law, plainly stating what the 
product is, with the name and address 
of the _manufacturer.—{W. Mallen, 
State Food Chemist. 

There is nothing in the . provisions 
of the food law of New York state re- 
quiring a-manufacturer of food to 
take out a license. Canned fruits put 
up in the customary way with sugar 
only as a preservative, and cunned 
vegetables, etc, containing no added 
ingredients, may be sold in this state 
with or without labels setting forth 
the nature of the article, providing, 
however, that a harmless ingredient 
is added or substituted wholly or in 
part. for the articlé when the label 
under which the article is sold should 
show its true character and constitu- 
ents. Such commodities sold outside 
the state, it is our opinion, may be 
sold under their respective names, 
providing the ingredients are true to 
name.—[Caivin J. Huson, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 

As far as the South Carolina state 
laws are concerned, a farmer would 
not have to take out a license to sell 
home canned fruits, vegetables, etc. 
He would have to comply, of course, 
with the United States pure foods and 
drug act as to the labeling of his 
goods and would be compelled to do 
this in any event.—[E. J. Watson, 


Send for this Catalog 

NEW YORK STATE WAGONS 

at Wholesale Prices 

Shows 200 Styles of Wagons—All 
High Grade 


Sy. ae pr to you from our factory 
-— save a to $40. Any 
a+ Ean wil be sent 
ao free examination 
and approval—no ref- 
erence or deposit 
Safe 
very 


every wagon 
for 


“hee te for refer- 
ences—our custo- 
mers. Write for catalog at once. 
ROCHESTER VEHICLE Co., 
372 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 














Commissioner of Agriculture, 


Stop Pitching Hay —Hoist It 


ag yy your back at iin. Put your engine to work. 
it save you time and eara money driving an 
Ireland Hoist 
Saves one man and two boraes. Strong 
heavy, durabie ny teed. Weal 
80 build Drag Baws, Wood Saws, Shia 
Mille, ae Lm ” Send for literature 











cowbines beauty and utility. 
Never sage or bul mauy 


= BROWN FI FENCE 


13 CENTS 
PER ROD UP 





“SPRAYING CROPS 


. M. WEED. A treatise explaining the | 
and practice of the application of lau 
powders to plants for destroying insect. “ 
f 0 sched 
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Agricultural Possibilities of Argentina—Ill 


Where Corn and Wheat Growing Territory Is Located—Argentina Leads the World in Flax Production--Oats Growing 
Increasing—The Raising of Fruits and Vegetables Easily Possible But Neglected by Tenant Farmers-- 
Much Food Stuff Imported for Argentine Consumption-~Locusts a Serious Pest--By B. W. Snow 


HE beginning of agricultural crop- 
ping in Argentina was naturally in 
the littoral immediately adjoining 
the Parana river, both because of 
ample rainfall, remarkable depth and fertility 
of the soil, and ready accessibility by navi- 
gable water. From this beginning the culti- 
vated area spread west and south into the 
district of rapidly diminishing rainfall until 
it has reached bounds outside of the zone of 
safe moisture supply, so that each year is now 
marked by relative crop failure in some part 
of the cropped area, an experience which with 
the ascertained adaptability of alfalfa for 
these uncertain areas is rapidly fixing definite 
limits to the arable agricultural development 
of the country. 

The principal crops have a rather definite 
territorial assignment, partly because of the 
disposition of an indifferent class of farmers 
to grow only one crop and partly because 
of the ascertained superiority of certain dis- 
tricts for certain crops. An examination of 
the map published in the first of this series 
of articles will show that the corn belt is 
confined to a narrow territory in the rich 
alluvial lands immediately along the river in 
the central and southern part of the province 
of Santa Fe and of northern Buenos Aires. 
In a small way the area has been extended 
west until it touches part of Cordoba, but 
the rapidly diminishing rainfall as you leave 
the littoral renders it there.an insecure crop. 
This central area is the best and safest agri- 
cultural district in the republic, with a soil 
of inexhaustible fertility and with immedately 
along the river a certainty of rainfall. 

The average rate of yield is not high, the 
highest in the last five years being in 1909-10, 
when it was 22.1 bushels per acre. In 1910-11 
it was a complete failure, owing to a period 
of six days of steadily blowing hot north 
winds, which occurred just when the plant 
was in silk and tassel and entirely prevented 
fertilization of the cob. In spite of the low 
average yields there are occasionally extraor- 
dinary individual yields, the result of better 
cultivation and a good local weather condition. 
As a rule, cultivation is careless and insuf- 
ficient, the principal 
dificulty being a de- 
sire on the part of 








the tenant farmer, 
and even of farm 
owners, to seed a 


larger area than can 
be properly worked 
and cared for during 
the season. On ac- 
count of the slack of 
cultivation there is a 
bad weed growth, 
which robs the corn 
plant of moisture and 
shortens the rate of 
yield. The real secret 
of the low average 
yields, however, is 
found in the effort to 
extend the acreage 
into the north and 
west to districts with 
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high, districts which are reached a compara- 
tively few miles back from the river, and 
the consequent failure or partial failure upon 
some part of this area. In other words, the 
average yields of only a little more than 20 
bushels per acre for a series of years are 
made by the low result or partial failure of 
the crop in the uncertain moisture belt, 
which offset satisfactory and even high 
returns in the territory sufficiently close to 
the river to be certain of rainfall. 


The Locust Limits Corn Yields 


Aside from drouth and hot winds, the 
greatest drawback to corn growing is found 
in the ravages of locusts. These are a fre- 
quent menace to all crops in the northern 
district, in some years sweeping away every 
vestige of vegetation in November and Decem- 
ber as far south as western Buenos Aires. 
Breeding in the great forests and plains of 
the tropics, where there is not only no settle- 
ment, but almost no exploration, these pests 
fly south in clouds that darken the sun and, 
in a single day and night, change a green, 
smiling country into a bare, brown and deso- 
late waste, leaving the corn fields only a 
showing of bare stalks, alfalfa pastures with- 
out a vestige of green, trees without a leaf, 
and even the bark eaten off the new wood, 
and are followed by successive flights, each 
passing over to fresh lands. There are two 
broods in the afflicted territory, the one fiving 
in from the north Chaco forests, and the 
other hatching in the locality and destroy- 
ing vegetation while in the hopper stage 
before gaining the power of sustained flight. 
Millions of dollars have been spent in an 
effort to combat the locust pest, but the 
accomplishment is small and ameunts to 
nothing, except the destruction of some of 
the local hatching while in the hopper stage. 
When the flying stage is reached the scourge 
is beyond human impression. Wheat and flax 
are usually practically matured before the 
flight begins, though both are occasionally 
damaged; corn, grasses, trees, fruits and gar- 
dens are most affected. In its flight the 
locust 


is governed somewhat by the local 
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generally almost 

covering obreadths of 
ing widths, so’ that like hail it destroys 
where it strikes and ravages wide belts, 
leaving strips and districts between affected 
only by the local brood. I have seen trees 
finally killed through successive defoliation 
year after year, while a score of miles east 
or west crops are secured. The locust seems 
a natural menace, to which no adequate oppo- 
sition can be offered until the great tropical 


wind currents, 
south and 


directly 
vary- 


interior of the continent shall be subdued 
and the northern breeding places’ thus 
broken up. 


Wheat enjoys the widest distribution, rang- 
ing from the heavily watered littoral of Entre 
Rios to the scantily watered lands of the 
Pampa and the northern part of what used 
to be known as Patagonia. Roughly, it begins 
where corn leaves off, and extends as far 
south and west as man can be found with 
courage to gamble with nature in a semiarid 
climate. In Santa Fe the acreage has been 
stationary for some years, surrounding on 
the north, west and south the accepted corn 
belt. In Cordoba, it occupies first place in 
the South half of the province, going as far 
west as moisture conditions give any promise 
of success. In Buenos Aires it holds first 
place in the west central district, in the south- 
west along the border line, and in the south 
immediately around the Sierra de la Ventana 
mountains. In Pampa Central it occupies a 
narrow belt along the eastern boundary, 
reaching west and south until stopped by the 
shifting sands of an arid country. The area 
in Entre Rios and Santa Fe is already sta- 
tionary. A large part of the present acreage 
in southern Cordoba and western Buenos 
Aires, and practically all of it in Pampa Cen- 
tral, represents by-cropping, while the land 
is being seeded down to permanent alfalfa 
pasture. While the acreage may show some 
further increase in thé next few years, as 
additional areas are thus brought to alfalfa 
pasture, the permanent wheat acreage in 
these districts will be smaller rather than 
larger than that now seeded. In southern 
Buenos Aires, in the territory immediately 

around the Ventana 





mountains, wheat will 
maintain its present 
importance, because 
the underlying tosca 
forbids the establish- 
ment of permanent 
alfalfa pasturage. 
Flax seed is the 
only crop in which 
Argentina leads the 
world, and this pre- 
eminence is due both 
to a large acreage 
and ae reasonably 
good average yield. 
As .is the case with 
all cultivated crops, 
however, fiax yields 
are never up to the 
promise of early ap- 
pearance, and for ex- 
actly the same rea- 
son; uncertain rain- 











narrow margins of 
rainfall safety, or 
where summer tem- 
peratures are too 





Pair of Ham 


second places at a recent Wisconsin state fair. 


pshire Yearling Ewes Hard to Beat 


The two Hampshire gheep, here shown, were entered as yearling ewes and took first and 


fall over some part of 
the belt where grown. 
[To Page 649.] 
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THE EGG BASKET 
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Outlook Good for High Priced niga 


Records Show Market Never Well Supplied from November to January--Repetition of Similar Conditions Likely Next 
Autumn-—-Now Is the Time to Fit Fowls to Meet the Demand for Future Market Requirements--Feeding 
and Breeding Always Important Factors But Vigor More Important in Egg Production 


OW is the time to work for the late 
fall and early winter egg market. 
The supply of really first-class 
eggs during November, December 
and January has never yet been sufficient to 
make prices fall below highly profitable 
figures. No fear need be entertained as to 
competition with cold storage stock. Really 


fresh laid eggs are in a class by themselves 


and the demand for them dictates the price 
which is always considerably above that of 
even the best stored stock at the same time 
and place. If any doubt is felt concerning 
these statements, just glance at the clippings 
reproduced on this page. These are all from 
various market papers last November. 

Such conditions are likely to be repeated 
again this autumn, because so few egg pro- 
ducers annually become awakened to their 
opportunities that their output does not seem 
to make even a ripple on the surface of the 
market. Every reader, therefore, who feels 
tempted to try for his share of the high-priced 
egg business may feel safe in making his 
ventures. Even if every one of the thousands 
of readers of this paper were to double, triple 
or quadruple his eutput of eggs during those 
months, it is very doubtful if prices would be 
affected even as much as | cent a dozen in 
the large markets. But it is more than likely 
that only a very small number of our readers 
will really try for these markets. Therefore, 
the outlook for progressive and wide-awake 
ege producers is as good as ever. 


Feeding Not All-Important 

“There is-a strong reason to suspect,”’ says 
W. Theodore Wittman in a recent bulletin 
of the Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture, “that most people harbor the idea that 
getting winter eggs or increasing the yield of 
same is merely a matter of feeding and feeds. 
And when they hear of anyone who is suc- 
cessful along the line of egg getting, they 
take it as a foregone conclusion that the one 
thing this poultryman has learned is how to 
feed his hens ‘just right,’ or that even, per- 
haps, he has discovered some ‘secret’ along 


At Chicago, trade is in‘a satisfac- 
tory way and call is especially strong 
for strictly fitte, fresh eggs. . 
supply is none too large arid moré 
fresh eggs could be handled satisfac- 
torlly. Storage ¢ are being drawn 
spon freely. Receipts.are light and a. 
eonsiderable part comprise “stale ¢ 
country cellar, held eges. 
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feeding lines. Feed is a great factor, and occa- 
sionally for a year or two may be the factor in 
someone’s large egg yield, but for any lasting 
or real, or consistently continued large yield or 
gain, there are many things entering in besides 
feeding and feeds. And to those only who 
will exert themselves to learn and to master 
the many things that go before, is success 
certain. 

‘“‘As winter is the season in which eggs sell 
at high prices, it is usually and naturally the 
first consideration that such poultry as is kept 
over during this season should lay well dur- 
ing that time, for winter eggs offer a prom- 
ising and highly profitable source of income 
and, except under the forced or intensive 
methods necessary in village and town poul- 
try keeping, many things that tend to increas- 
ing the winter yield of eggs will likewise 
trend toward increasing the summer and the 
annual yield.’’ 


Important Factors 


First in importance toward getting a liberal 
supply of eggs is the factor of breed. To this, 
of course, is inseparably united the factor of 
breeding. These two factors taken together 
are the foundation not only for present, but 
for future profitable egg production. It-is no 
more possible to get good results from poorly- 
bred fowls than from poorly-bred beef ‘or 
dairy cattle. And it is equally futile to force 
even well-bred fowls to make records under 
abnormal conditions with the expectation that 
the next generation will continue to enlarge 
the output upon the same unnatural basis. 
On the contrary, the chances are that such 
methods will lower the record. Therefore, 
while breed and breeding are the dual basis 
for progress in improvement, their power for 
good may be more or less nullified by abnor- 
mal methods of feeding and management. 

As to the kind of fowls, the most impor- 
tant to avoid is the mongrel. It has no char- 
acter, and like the scrub cow, is only too fre- 
quently a robber rather than a producer. It 
eats more than it pays for in eggs and car- 
cass. Next to avoid is the poorly-bred fowl, 
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ER, EGGS AND POULTRY, 


BOSTON MARKET CONDITIONS ON! 
THESE COMMODITIES. 


Steady Sale in Storage Butter—Rei 
ivigerator Egg Deal Looks Good-— 
Conditions of Poultry Mar- 
ket—Criticisn:. 


Boston Egg and Batre Receipts. 
Eggs. 


< ne 
Nov. 1 
Nit ee? ° 19.07 


12,338 


9,504 
8,543 


‘ Refrigefator eggs are in active de-. 
inane and the storage ‘situation looks. 
“a great deal better. Last week 23,808; 
casey were used. Prices on average’ 

jrun of stock are about the same = 
last week, Fresh stock is scarce and 
small lots of strictly fancy bring full, 
prices. Special marks, mostly new) 
laid, range from 25 up to 40c. The 
average bring round 32 and s4c. 
waar, hennery are scaree at 48c. a 
poultry market is 
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What Autumn Markets Say Concerning First-Class Fresh Eggs 
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which is generally no better than a scrub. 
So-called fancy fowls—-those bred for show 
rather than egg production or meat—are next 
least desirable. 

The only fowl anyone should keep to sup- 
ply the egg market is the one bred for this 
purpose. The name of the breed is of small 
moment. To be sure, the White Leghorn 
has been for some years, and is now, most 
popular, but there are some mighty poor 
strains of Leghorn. These should be dis- 
carded and avoided as if they were ‘scrubs. 
There is no money or satisfaction in them. 

Where a new start is to be made, most 
farmers will do well to choose an egg-laying 
strain of some general purpose breed. If 
free range can be given one of the white 
varieties of Wyandotte, Plymouth Rock or 
Orpington should be preferred. If properly 
bred and managed these grow well, lay well, 
dress well, besides being naturally hardy, 
good foragers, sitters and mothers. When 
free range cannot be given one of the colored 
varieties of these same breeds or Rhode Island 
Red should be preferred, because they will 
not look unsightly when soiled. For egg 
production, but not table poultry, the White 
Leghorn is eminent, but this breed demands 
more or less fussing. 


Vigor ‘the Greatest Factor 


breed, vigor is the most 
important factor. It is under the control of 
the keeper and may be maintained, impaired 
or improved according as the management is 
good or bad. When fowls are confined in 
poor quarters, fed insufficiently or improperly, 
they not only lose vigor but their offspring 
are injured, even before being hatched. Poor 
hatches and.weak chicks are characteristic 
of such abuses. On the other hand, well-born, 
well-fed and well-managed chicks with fresh 
air, wart, well-ventilated quarters, and in 
due time free range, will increase vigor. 

If the chicks are kept growing from the 
start, and if they have been started at the 
proper time, they should begin to lay during 
their sixth or perhaps their fifth month with- 
out having been forced at all. General-pur- ~ 
pose breeds hatched in April and May should, 
therefore, begin to lay in October or Novem- 
ber and continue to produce through the 
period of high prices. At least this is what 
hundreds of poultry raisers all over the coun- 
try are making them do. 

It is much safer to*count upon a good win- 
ter egg yield from vigorous mengrel fowls, 
which have been normally developed and welt 
managed from the start than to rely upor 
the bluest blood obtainable, but lacking in 
the one characteristic called vigor. The blame 
must not, however, be laid to-the breed, the 
blood or the breeding. It is due to the man- 
agement and the management is due to 
the man. 

So in the last analysis the man is the great 
factor in getting eggs during periods of high 
prices. If he thinks rationally along poultry 
lines, he will breed well and feed well. But 
he will not stop there. He will know the 
worth of his product, which he will put up 
in the most attractive shape at*his command 
and will discover channels through which to 
market all he has with the least resistance 
and toll from middlemen. 


Whatever the 


Farm Stock Remake old lands and main- 
tain good lands. Let your farm be a factory. 
a farm factory, where most of the crops 
raised are to be consumed as food for live 
stock, that finished products may be made 
and as such be sold rather than as raw mate- 
riais in which form they were secured. These 
things it means: That there shall be diver- 
sity in crops, that more live stock shall be 
bred and fed on the factory farm, that the 
entire plant shall be managed as a business 
enterprise of the largest magnitude. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF ARGENTINA=Il] 
[From Page 647.] 


It is to be noted, however, that there has al- 
ready been some appearance of flax wilt, and 
other fungous diseases carried in the soil in the 
older Santa Fe territory. Up to the present 
this condition has attracted but little atten- 
tion, but as flax becomes a part of a perma- 
nent rotation in other portions of the belt, 
the trouble and loss from these diseases will 
become more apparent. The average yield 
per acre during the past six years is reported 
as follows: 


Flax Yield Per Acre 
Yield p acre, bus 


Se ce PO CE PCE Tp 11.1 
OO Pere es 12,1 
RED 6 8 6.6 bos 80 ees 10.9 
| ae. BP ee 7.9 
ik) SY ere Pe see 6.4 
ROERMHED "><. 6 06403-07940 s 5.8 


The Increasing Importance of Oats 


Oats is a grain crop that has been almost 
entirely neglected until within the past five 
years; when high prices in Europe have stim- 
ulated efforts to make this a standard crop. 
There has been a rapid increase in acreage, 
largely centered in central Buenos Aires and 
in the southeastern portion of the province 
along the northern foothills and rolling lands 
of the Ventana range of mountains near the 
sea. The fifst district named is within the 
































Heading Wheat 
in Argentina 


ularly producing maximum grain yields, suf- 
ficient to make arable agriculture more profit- 
able than stock raising. The development of 
this crop, however, and the great bulk of 
whatever crop is grown will necessarily be 
for exportation, as there is practically no 
grain feeding of farm work animals and the 
grain needed for feeding work animals in the 
cities and towns is of small volume. 


Other Grains, Fruits and Wines 


Barley is grown coincident with wheat, usu- 
ally in small areas and with very reasonable 
rates of yield. Only a feed quality is pro- 
duced, largely because of careless methods 
of harvesting and handling, but it is heavy, 
and an excellent product could be secured if 
prices for competing foodstuffs justified the 
effort. Rye and speltz are grown under almost 
the same conditions as govern wheat and oats, 
‘but there is no demand for either and fields 
are very seldom seen. 

Argentina is practically a country without 
fruit. Locusts prevent any tree development 
in Santa Fe and Cordoba, while south of their 
dangerous range in western Buenos Aires 
the heat and summer drouth prevent the 
establishment of orchards. , 

Practically the only important fruit 
development of Argentina is the vineyards 
and wine-making industry of Mendoza. This 
province, together with San Luis to the south 
and Rioja to the north, lying against the 


foothills of the Andes, with a water supply 


lends itself only to single cropping on a large 
scale. As a result, while wheat, corn, oats 
and flax are exported, the producers live 
mainly on a meat diet, and the cities import 
from foreign lands a large share of their 
butter, cheese, fruit, vegetables, practically 
all dietic requirements, except meats and the 
standard breadstuffs. 

In the past few years there has developed 
a large production of potatoes, mainly in a 
single locality at Arroya Seca in northern 
Buenos Aires, so that for this vegetable there 
is now a diminishing dependence upon other 
countries. One of the marked characteristics 
of the Argentine dietary is the paucity of 
vegetable food, but whether this is a cause 
or an effect of their nonproduction is a ques- 
tion not easily answered. 

The only present agricultural contribution 
from the extreme northern semitropical prov- 
inces is cane sugar, produced in Jujuy and 
Salta, This industry has been fostered and 
nursed by successive governments by means 
of high tariff duties, with the result that a 
part of the very low average per capita con- 
sumption of sugar consists of a low quality, 
home-grown and refined product, along with 
another portion of high-price foreign sugar. 
Sometime when the labor and fuel problem 
is solved, the sugar beet will be grown along 
the Andean slope under ideal conditions of 
sun and soil, and an Argentine sugar industry 
will be a fact realized, but the present cane 
industry can exist only so long as the whole 


















































Threshing Wheat 
as It Is Cut 




















The Greatness of the Wheat Harvest in.Argentina Vies with That of the Western United States and Canada 
The stripper, or Australania, shown in the right-hand picture, has leaped into great popularity in Argentina during the past three 


years. 


it helps solve the labor problem, but is wasteful in use. 
header, with serious loss if a rainy day is experienced at harvest. 


at central points in the field. 


safely humid area, and here oats have become 
the leading, frequently almost the exclusive, 
arable crop. The second district is in the 
area of suflicient rainfall with a very narrow 
margin of safety, but the crop, ripening as 
it does two weeks before wheat, is the safer 
of the two and has already displaced a con- 
siderable area of that grain, and is rapidly 
encroaching further upon former wheat land. 

The production now is sufficiently estab- 
lished to make it one of the standard crops 
of the country, and further enlargement of 
area immediately north of the Ventana moun- 
tains at the expense of what would otherwise 
be wheat land may be reasonably expected. 
In the more northern grain growing territory, 
in Santa Fe, Cordoba and northern Buenos 
Aires, hot, dry weather is experienced ‘with 
a reasonable certainty just about the period 
that oats are heading, and this makes exten- 
sion in that direction impossible, while west 
and south of the present habitat, a light soil 
and scanty rainfall set final limits. 

The total producton can ‘easily increase to 
more than double the present figure if the 
European demand continues to insure @ Mar- 
ket that will give a range of prices above 390 
cents.per bushel, but the producing area will 
remain centered as it is now in central and 
southeastern Buenos Aires. A part of this 
increase will be at the expense of wheat, but_ 
probably the larger part of it will represent 
land within the belt of safe rainfall now 
devoted to cattle raising, but capable of reg- 


It is light enough to be drawn by five horses and cuts, threshes and bags the grain in one operation. 
In the more humid districts of Argentina the wheat crop is harvested with the 
When the stripper is used, the threshed grain is bagged and deposited 
No more handling in the field is necessary, the bags of grain being hauled direct to the railroad. 


from the rivers rising in the snow-capped 
summits of the mountains, has developed an 
irrigated region of wide extent and surpass- 
ing fertility. The fruits of the temperate 
zone grow in the greatest profusion and of 
the highest quality in the clear, bright, dry 
air of these uplands, but the distance from 
consuming markets and the excessive cost of 
railroad transportation limits cultivation 
practically to the grape and to the man- 
ufacture of wine. The quality of the 
wine is held below that of the wines 
of France and Italy, the result of less 
perfect methods of manufacture and less 
aging before use, conditions inevitable in 
the development of a new industry, but which 
are gradually being overcome. Every condi- 


. tion of soil and climate, the alchemy of sun- 


shine, blue skies and bright air are present 
to eventually make the wines of Mendoza as 
famous as the “bottled sunshin@ of the best 
vineyards of Europe. 


Other Products Not Abundant 


Argentina imports potatoes, beans, many 
vegetables, as well as fruits, from Uruguay, 
Brazil; and even from Spain and Italy, while 
it enjoys soil and climatic conditions that are 
unsurpassed for their production, The diffi- 
culty is want of .initiative and primarily the 
lack of a smal! landed proprietary. Tenant 
farmers are never mixed farmers, where the 
share system 'is in vogue, and the land hold- 
ing and land leasing. system in Argentina 





The machine selis at $800. 


people are willing to pay exorbitant prices 
for all sugar used in order that they may give 


a bounty for the part produced at home. 
{To Be Concluded Next Week.) 


Butter Moisture Control—The best method 
of controlling the moisture is that of work- 
ing the butter in water. The moisture can 
be increased according to the amount of 
working in water that it receives. By work- 
ing the butter in water a few degrees warmer 
than the buttermilk, the moisture may be 
incorporated very rapidly. The best method 
to increase the moisture is to wash the but- 
ter in the usual manner, and then add about 
one-third as much water as for washing, and 
work the butter in this water; then draw 
off the greater part of this water and add the 
salt and work in the usual manner. To 
decrease the moisture, allow the butter to 
drain thoroughly, salt with dry salt, and stop 
at intervals during the working, to allow 
the water to drain from the churn.—(Prof C. 
H. Miller, Indiana. 


Best Marsh. Land Crops include corn, pota- 
toes, cabbage, buckwheat, and timothy and 
alsike clover for hay. When the soil is 
thoroughly firmed by rolling, small grains 
can be grown, of which wheat and barley 
are best, with oats and rye second. Excellent 
tame grass pastures can be developed on 
these marshes with proper care. 
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OUR SPECIAL 


CROP REPORTS 


American Agriculturist 


DISASTER TO WINTER WHEAT SEEMS ASSURED 


Heaviest Winter Killing Ever Known—Part of Ohio Valley Crop Practically Wiped Out—Situation West o/ 
the Missouri River Not as Good as Expected—Condition Low East of Missouri River and Hardly 
Up to Average West—Other Spring Crop Prospects Good—By B. W. Snow 


Last month in its regular crop re- 
port for April 1, American Agricul- 
turist went on record definitely with 
the statement that there was very 
heavy _loss of winter wheat acreage 
through the Ohio valley as a result 
of unfavorable conditions last fall and 
during the winter. At that time, how- 
ever, it .was freely admitted that 
there had been no growing weathe 
to test the vitality of the plant still 
retaining life, so that a month ago 
there was some uncertainty as to the 
full extent of the disaster suffered 
this year. Reports from our trained 
crop observers this month fully con- 
firm the position which we took on 
April 1, and show that the winter 
wheat prospect this year is one of 
the poorest ever noted in the history 
of crop reporting in this country. Not 
only is almost half the acreage in 
the Ohio valley states absolutely and 
entirely abandoned, the land being 
planted to other crops, but upon the 
remaining fragment of the original 
acreage the plant is small, thin, lack- 
ing in vigor, without good’ stooling, 
and its general condition on the acre- 
age still remaining for harvest the 
lowest ever reported from Ohio west 
to the Mississippi river. 

A month ago it seemed quite possi- 
ble that a considerable part of the 
loss in the eastern section of the win- 
ter wheat belt might be made good 
by.an exceptionally good crop. west 
of the Missouri river. American Agri- 
culturist, however, did not indorse 
this belief in its April report, al- 
though admitting the promise at 
that time seemed very good. The 
present.reports show that with the 
advent of growing weather through 
Kansas and Nebraska it has become 
apparent winter _has dealt very 
harshly with the wheat crop in these 
two states. In Kansas the great bulk 
of the wheat acreage is in the west- 
ern half of the state, and it is in 
these counties of largest production 
that the present situation is least 
promising. The condition throughout 
the west half of Kansas is by no 
means uniform, there being many dis- 
tricts. of importance in which the 
crop promises all that could be asked, 
but, unfortunately, there are still 
more districts of equal importance 
where the crop ranges from a com- 
plete failure to a very moderate 
promise. 

In Nebraska the indications last 
month were that the crop would start 
into the season with unusually good 
prospects, It has developed, how- 
ever, that in that portion of the state 
lying south of the Platte river and east 
of Clay county the crop is exceedingly 
spotted, ‘ranging from an absolute 
failure over a large area in such 
counties as Gage, and those adjoin- 
ing, up to’a& half or two-thirds crop 
farther east, The condition of the 
crop in the territory north of the 
Platte and in the western part of the 
states is generally very good. There is 
a considerable loss of acreage in the 
southeastern counties of the state al- 
ready referred to. The present prom- 
ise for the Nebraska crop is just 
about an average yield, with all of 
the vicissitudes of the season yet to 
be met ana the plant everywhere 
small and lacking in both vigor and 
growth. 

The situation in Oklahoma, while 
rather better than that in the balance 
of the territory west of the Missouri, 
still is not such as to promise any- 
thing more than a fair average rate 
of -vield. There are considerable areas, 
particularly in the eastern part of the 
wheat belt, that have suffered from 
winterkilling, and the crop is every- 
where late and without any special 
vigor. Oklahoma at this time may be 
regarded as promising about an av- 
erage rate of yield, though, of course, 
very much larger than has bgen har- 
vested in that state the last year or 
two. 

Ohio Valley Situation Reviewed 

There is little more to be said about 
the situation in the Ohio valley. The 
crop last fall in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, and to a considerable extent 
in southern Michigan, was seeded 
very late, both on account of a de- 
sire to get away from the hessian fiy, 
and also because of dry weather early 
and excessive rains later, and as a 
result it did not secure anything like 
a normal root-hold and top growth 
when winter set in. In -December 
there was a period of very low tem- 
peratures which caught the plant 


without protection, and in many cases 
when it had little more than sprouted, 
and the result was a winterkilling 
such as has never been known since 
the introduction of grain drills, The 


~-remainder of the winter was satisfac- 


tory so far as amount of snowfall is 
concerned during the greater part of 
the season. But there was another 
period the latter part of January 
when a thaw was followed by a long 
season of below zere témperatures, 
resulting in the covering of low fields 
with an ice pack.which completely 
smothered out what little life was left 
in the plant. In many counties in the 
three states mentioned and in the 
southern portion of Michigan the 
crop this year will notibe sufficient to 
produce seed grain, 
Four States Hard Hit 

The returns of American Agricul- 
turist correspondents show there 
has. been abandoned this year 
of the acreage originally seeded 
to winter wheat 5,883,000 acres, 
or 18.2% of the fall seeding. Of this 
abandonment, 3,100,000 acres is in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and 1,100,- 
000 acres in Kansas. Practically all 
of this area has already either been 
seeded in oats or is being prepared 
for corn. This leaves the total wheat 
acreage to be harvested this year 26,- 
330,000 acres, which is the smallest 
area to be harvested since 1900. With 
the low condition, reported at 75.9 for 
the acreage still remaining, the pres- 
ent promise of the wheat crop would 
hardly be figured at greater than 
350,000,000 bushels of winter wheat. 

The following statement shows the 
acreage of wheat originally seeded 
last fall, the area abandoned, the 
present acreage remaining for harvest, 
and the present condition of the crop: 


Acreage and Condition .of Wheat 


[In round shoguands. last. three figures, 
000s, omitted.) 
Acre- % Acre- 
age sown’ aban- age aban- Acreage Con- 
last fall doned doned for harvest. dition 
339 
65 
9 


1 
4 
10 
5 
4 


1 


5 
4 
8 
6 
5 
5 
2 
1 
3 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
2 
2 
6 
5 


3,610 


Total ...32,213. 18.2 5,883 26,380 
Spring Work Generally Late 


Never in many years have the 
farmers of the great agricultural dis- 
tricts between the Allegheny and the 
Rocky mountains been as late with 
their .spring work as this year. 
Throughout the Ohio yalley and even 
as far south as central Kansas and 
Missouri, frost and ice and snow re- 
mained on the ground until well to- 
ward the middle of Apr. _ As a result 
on May 1 the amount of spring plow- 
ing accomplished is the smaHest ever 
reported. In large districts through 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and 
Iowa there has been absolutely no 
plowing for corn, and the whole sea- 
son’s work must be done after May 1. 
Of course the record for spring plant- 
ing is equally delayed. There has been 
a particular effort to get the oats 
crop seéded, and the acreage seeded 
to this crop is already larger than 
that of last year in the same territory. 
There are portions’ of the southern 
part of the belt, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and part of Missouri; where the 
Season was so very late it was not 
possible even to disk in-the oats crop 
to the full extent that had been in- 
tended. But taking the territory as 
a whole the increased acreage in the 
central and northern part of the belt 
wil more than offset the loss in the 
southern part. 


Uncertainties in Oats 


It must he noted, however, that the 
oats crop up to the present time has 
been seeded from two to three weeks 
later than normal, a large part of it 
has been -either disked in or drilled 
directly into abandoned wheat fields, 
and the séedbed is not of the best. 
In addition to these unfavorable fea- 
tures, it must be pointed out thatthe 
crop ‘seeded as late as is the case this 
year will reach maturity later than 
normal and quite likely at the period 
when under ordinary conditions we 
can expect hot, dry weather. 

5! is too early at this time to under= 


take to report definitely upon the are 
seeded to spring wheat this year. Bu 
following our usual] custom America 
Agriculturist correspondents have bee, 
asked to indicate their judgment ast 
the probable acreage to be seeded. I: 
years past answers to this inquir 
have been remarkably accurate a 
forecasts of the final results of seed 
ing. This year our correspondents in 
dicate that Minnesota and South Da 
kota will both seed a little less sprin: 
wheat than was seeded last year. I: 
Nofth Dakota it is evident that at th: 
present time it is the intention of grow 
ers to putin fully 10% smaller acreag: 
than was harvested last year. Through 
out the remainder of the importan 
spring wheat territory, particularly th 
mountains and coast region, the acre 
age apparently will be about the sam: 
as last year, 

This shortening of the spring wheat 
acreage in the face of the very serious 
less of winter wheat is accounted fo: 
by the fact that last year there wa 
very little opportunity for fall plow 
ing. As a result the amount of land 
ready for wheat this spring in th 
American Northwest was much les 
than hormal. The season opened fair 
ly early, but with many recurrences 
of wet, cool weather it has net bee: 
possible to do as much spring plowin;: 
as had been anticipated. Naturally it 
is impossible to seed as large an acre- 
age to spring wheat gs had been in- 
tended, There is also a further dis 
position apparent this year to increas: 
the acreage of other crops, particular 
ly oats and barley, in the northwest 
and it is quite probable that some par 
of the wheat acreage which it ha 
been imposible to prepare in time wil 
be seeded to flax. 

If- weather conditions for the next 
few days should be particularly favor 
able, it is, of course, possible tha 
more wheat will be seeded than now 
seems probable, but it is pretty safe t: 
assume at this time that the acreag: 
devoted to spring wheat in the north 
west this year will be a million acre: 
amaller than the area harvested last 
fall. 

Outlook for Meadows and Clover 

Ample moisture this spring in al 
sections of the country - stimulated 
growth of grasses, particularly ~i1 
meadows and pastures. But the sea 
son has been so very late and cok 
that the actual growth has been rela 
tively small until the end of April 
The conditions which brought abou 
such tremendous. winterkilling 0 
wheat through the Ohio valley had 
practically the same effect, though t: 
a-less extent, upon the clover fields o 
this territory and particularly -upo: 
the newly seeded clover. Throug! 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois the loss o 
eclover acreage is probably greate 
than has occurred before in man 
years, and a considerable part of th: 
land which had been newly seeded t 
clover will be plowed and put int 
corn as far as the labor opportunitie 
of this section of the country will per- 
mit. 

Spring pastures while very late bs 
cause of the cold spring and the wa 
snow held on the ground are now i: 
exceptionally good condition. The: 
has been an abundance of moistur: 
and the few days of warm; growi! 
weather experienced have brought pas 
tures forward very fast. So strong 
the growth of pasture grasses at th 
time that a couple of weeks of warn 
forcing spring weather will make th 
pasture opportunities fully as good ; 
normal. 

The following statement shows t! 
condition of grasses and the propo 
tion. of Spring plowing and sprins 
planting accomplished this year, 
comparison with the ordinary seaso: 

Grasses and Spring Work May 1 

Work done comp 


with average 
Plowing. Pia: 


—— Condition ——__-_. 
Meadows Clover _* Pasture 
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I believe that the road leading 
to the farni should be of more int 
est to the farmers of this count’: 
than any other question bef 
the American people.—[Jesse Tay! 
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BUSINESS NOTICE ‘ 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowke:: 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth 2 
mining who till 3 
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May 11, 1912 


ON THE FARM 


” Growing in the East 


One of my Pennsylvania friends 
asks me to say something about the 
srowing of flax. How much seed shall 
e used; how the seeding is done; 
the kind of soil; when to do the 
planting,and other information about 
this crop. In our country flax is 
zrown primarily for seed. This is be- 
ause of the demand for linseed oil and 
because of that valuable by-product, 
inse2d oil meal, For this crop a 
moist, deep loam having good drain- 
age is best. Flax is a heavy nitrogen 
feeder, and therefore the soil must 
ontain an abundant® supply of this 
fertilizing element. This is most 
heaply obtained when clover. and 
other legumes are grown. 

In seeding, as soon as 





the weather 


settles and the ground is warmed, 
the seed is sown two or three pecks 
to the acre. A heavier seeding than 
this crowds the plants and lessens 
the seed yield. Heavier seedings are 
preferred. for fiber, and in this case 


from a bushel to two bushels of seed 
used to the acre. The heavy seed- 


are 


ng prevents the branching of the 
stalks and induces a single stem in- 
steac. For fiber_the seed is spread 
broadcast and for-seed both broad- 
ast and in drills. When the seeds 
ire full and plump and have a good 
olor the crop is harvested. The 
binder is used for the purpose. When 


the bundles are cured they are put in 
all stacks or stored in a barn 
intil threshing time. A grain thresh- 
ng machine will serve the purpose. 
The yield of flaxseed runs from eight 
15 bushels to the acre. 

Peanuts a Valuable Crop 
This valuable food is good for man 
and beast, and good for the soil as an 
mprover. It is in the same class as 
other legume crops. In fertilizing be 
sure that the land is abundantly sup- 
plied with phosphorus, potassium and 
lime, for peanuts relish lime in con- 
siderable quantities. This crop, while 
grown most extensively through 
Virginia, -North Carolina and ‘Ten- 
nessee, can be grown in most seetions 
f the country. In fact, peanuts will 
isually succeed wherever Indian corn 


To 


HANDLING THE SOIL 


does well. A loamy soil of a sandy 
nature, light and porous, produces 
the best peanuts. However, practically 
any kind of soil that is open and fri- 
able, provided there is lime and 
mineral elements, will do for the 
crop. I have seen excellent peanuts 
grown even in a stiff clay, although 
it was well drained. The objection 
to clay soil lies in the staining of the 


pods, but in this kind of soil the 
yield is usually good. 
In preparation, cut the soil to a 


good depth and then thoroughly har- 
row and pulveriz@é to a depth of 4 or 
5 imches. About two bushels of nuts 
in the pod are sufficient to’ furnish 
seed for an acre. In opening the pod 
for planting purposes, care is neces- 
sary in order to avoid the breaking 
of the skin of the kernel, and also to 
select the more perfect kernels as 
they are shelled. Cultivation is similar 
to that given to any other cultivated 
crop, but it is not necessary to cover 
the blossoms, as is so frequently done. 
My correspondent who asks about 
peanuts lives in Pennsylvania, and I 
therefore suggest that he get the 
smaller variety, or Spanish peanut. 
The yield of this variety is heavier 
than the large podded varieties and 
requires a shorter growing season. 

In the fall, after frost has come, 
run the point of the plow under the 
vines so .as to cut the roots, and 
then lift the vines with the adher- 
ing pods out of the soil and shake 
free from dirt. Lift out with a fork. 
When wiited, stake the vines loosely 
around a pole 6 or 7 feet high, keep- 
ing the nuts from the ground, and 
cover with hay or straw. Do not 
make the stakes too large or they will 
heat. In three or four weeks the 
nuts may then be taken from the 
vineS and stored where they will dry 
and air.—[{C. W. B. 


—_— 





Fertilizer Problems and Guarantees 
DIRECTOR T. F. HUNT, PENNSYLVANIA STA 





G. A. Frantz of Crawford county, 
Pa, recently wrote the Pennsyivania 
experiment station for information 
concerning a fertilizer for corn de- 
scribed as containing nitrogen de- 
rived from tankage 0.42%, available 
phophoric acid 8%, potash water sol- 
Able 2%. He says this fertilizer is 
being extensively sold in his section 
at $21 a ton, and is claimed as a reg- 
ular $30 product. He is rot satis- 


fied that it is a high-grade article. 
He also asked if a ground raw ph<s- 
phate rock will yield available phos- 
phoric acid when in contact with the 
soil acids. 

The Pennsylvania station has just 
purchased 38 tons of acid phosphate 
and eigbt tons each of nitrate of soda 
and muriate of potash. Six firms were 
asked to submit bids. After receiving 
the bids, the contract was let to a 
local dealer at the following prices, 
f o b railroad station: Acid phos- 
phate, guaranteed to contain 14% 
available phosphoric acid, $11.66 per 
ton; nitrate of soda, guaranteed to 
contain 15% of nitrogen, $46.58 per 
ton, and muriate of potash, guaran- 
teed to contain 50% of potash, $38.62 
per ton. Samples of these raw mate- 
tials were taken and analyzed. The 
acid phosphate contained 14.32% of 
Phosphoric acid, the nitrate of soda 
contained 15.68% of nitrogen, and the 
muriate of potash contained 50.91% of 
potash. Assuming the percentage of 
ingredients guaranteed, which in each 
case was slightly less than the 
amount actually contained, the fol- 
lowing table will show the quantity 
of nitrate of soda, acid phosphate 
and muriate of potash that would be 
necessary to supply as much nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash as would 
be contained in a ton of a complete 








fertilizer, with the analysis stated in 

the letter. 
Cost of and Amount in a Ton 
Ina Raw 

Per ton, material, Cost 

Ingredient cent Ibs Ibs fob 

EE w0cacenaene 0.42 8.4 56 $1.30 

Phosphoric acid 8.00 160.0 1,143 6.66 

Potash 2.00 40.0 80 1.54 

Totals 1 279 $9.50 

This - means that to secure ee 

pounds of nitrogen, 1) pounds of 

avilable phosphoric acid, and 40 


pounds of potash in a ton of mixture 
there will be required. 56 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, 1143 pounds of acid 
phosphate and S80 pounds of muriate 
of potash. 

Investigations covering 12 years at 
this station have shown finely ground 
raw rock phosphate to be an efficient 
carrier of phosphoric acid. It is gen- 
erally assumed, however, that the to- 
tal phosphoric acid present is not so 
readily available as in the treated or 
acid rock phosphate. In order, there- 
fore, to obtain an economical re- 
sult from the raw phasphate rock it 
must be purchased at a less price per 
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unit of phosphoric acid present. Just 
what the relationship of price should 
be between the phosphoric acid in 
the two forms of phosphate rock has 
not been satisfactorily settled. It will 
probably require years of patient in- 
vestigation to even approximate the 
truth. In any case, the relationship 
will probably vary considerably with 





circumstances. The Ohio station has 
applied during the last 12 vears equal 
values of both forms of phosphate 
rock in connection with stable ma- 
nure, and reports more economical 
results from the use of acid phos- 
phate. 

In 1910 my Maryland Twin corn 


produced 110 bushels of shelled corn 
to the acre, without manure or fer- 
tilizer. Last year, 1911, this same 
corn yielded at the rate of 96 bush- 
els. This in the face of the fact that 
1911 was the driest year ever known 
in this section. From April 25 to 
August 3 we were practically without 
rain; on the latter date we had about 
a half inch of rainfall, and scarcely 
any more until the fall, it being very 
hot and dry all the summer. The soil 
and the seed play a most important 
part in producing a large yield. Corn 
should have deep cultivation while it 
is young, but the larger the plant 
gets the more shallow should be the 
cultivation. I have seen farmers cul- 
tivating corn, and when they came 
out at the end of the row the cultiva- 
tor would be full of the corn roots. 
To my mind this is very much against 
the production of a large crop of 
corn, as nature has provided these” 
roots for the development of the 
plant and, in turn, the ear, In this 
enlightened day many farmers lay 
their corn crop by with a _ plow, 
which, in my judgment, is very detri- 
mental to the crop. A plow should 
not be used in a corn field after the 
crop is planted.—[{John W. Hall, 
Somerset County, Md. 





The Subject of Farm Finance I re- 
gard very important to American 
farmers, and will use all my influence 
toward having the Gronna resolution 
passed at Washington. I hope other 
farmers may wake up to it. Any in- 


fluence that I may direct toward the 
passage of said resolution will be 
freely given. I have written our 


senators at Washington.—[(Frank W. 
Bryant, Russell County, Ky. 











T IS JUST OFF THE PRESS. 
It is the best book I have ever 


written. It shows more styles 
than I have ever shown before. It 
Guotes you factory prices, direct, on 
125 sty of buggies and harness. 
It is a book written for thinking 
buyers—the man who wants to get 
the lowest 


to save every buyer of big money to 
throughout the United States. 


ing buggies. 
trade. 


ing all kinds of Harness. 


Doesn't this ad, so far, sound as thou 
my free book? It costs youonly a penny. 


Remember, my 150 
from me, I believe I can interest you. 
want to accept my proposition and let me 
on my big book to you? Then just writ 


“Highest grade vehicles made. 





ation. 











rice possible on the best buggy made. 
order for 13 years. I have had tosell them in the hardest competition. I have had 
I have sold 150,000 buggies 
I have never heard of one of my buggies that was 
worn out. They haveali gone on free trial, all guaran for two years—subject to return 
if not satisfactory. I am the originator of selling buggies on trial. I had to make good 
buggies to sell on that plan. No retail dealer dares sell his buggies on a month’s free trial. 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


Sold on 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL the Saving of Big Money 


Why not send for my big book no matter where I offer more vehicles than and Up On 
you can find in twenty-five retail stores. I am not selling automobiles; I am sell- ' Tits 
One or two shop-worn, dust-covered samples won’t do for my 
‘ Everything I offer is strictly up-to-date. 
gies, Surreys, Phaetons, latest style traps—everything, includ- 
All at manufacturer’s prices. 


yourself on what.a buggy will cost no matter where you buy 
,000 customers have bought on this pian 
Anyway, don't you 


Remember, Split Hickory Vehicles are trade-mark 


H. C. PHELPS, Prest. 


The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing O00. 
4, Cotumbus, Ohio 


To Thinking 


Buy 





ers of Buggies 


I Want to Pay Postage to You on My Big, Free Buggy Book for1912 
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Split Hickory Wheel 
Test stands 6 men’s weight 
easily. 






get his order. 


you buy. 


Auto-seat Bug- 


gh you ought to get 
You ought to post 


pay the postage 
e a postal card. 






Pe: 


Test, Also 2000 alle high 
collar axles. 


I have been making buggies to 








Mere areonly 5 out of Over 275 Photographs Reproduced from Pages in Phelps’ 1912 Style Book 





















Handsome, stronger 
Auto-Seat paneis. 412 Ibs. 
in 2 comfortable seats. 






Save $268 
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Braced 13 in. dash, extra 
all wool heavy bra 
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PIERSON & HOUGH CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Demand the Best OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41 PER CENT PROTEIN GUARANTEED 
Every stockfeeder should have our free booklet, Science of Feeding. Send us your dealer’s 
name. If he won’t supply you, we will name one who will. F, W.Brode & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





AGENTS 


MAKE $30 
PER WEEK 


sand attic. 
=] durable repel? end quickly too. Has a 
ye needle, a ho low paadie plated 
se te, and a bobbin holding 24 ee ed 
read. No extra tools n 
pocket Special iacounte: to agente. ri 
9 on 53, one with sample.” WW. 
hours. " Reg. price $1.00, 
1 smal 


it a 

all your Harness, etc., and then if 

orn Awl and we will refund 

your HON | Send quick forsample and inatructions. 


ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept.1040 DAYTON,G 


DEATHTO HEAVES! MEWTON'S 


GUARANTEED A. oe inoigestion 
Lk 
indigestion Book explains, 
eons tr ome Coughs, 
onde rs. Prevents 
Cc Blood 
cert. Worms. A 
inary 





HE MEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, 


DISEASES OF SWINE 


BY DR. R. A, craic, 

Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdw 
University. 

A concise, practical and popular guide to the 
prerswye and treatment of. the diseases of swine, 
ith—the discussions on each disease are given itg 
causes, symptoms, treatment and means of preven- 
tion, Every part of the book impresses the reader 
with the fact that its writer is thoroughly and 
practically familiar with all the details «upon 
oom. All technical and . Scien- 
tific terms avoided, so far as feasible, thus 
making the wal “at once available to the practical 
stock raiser as well as to A teacher and student, 
5x7 inches. 190 pages. © Cloth......$0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York. 





Wea You Write Be this 
dvertisers 





ention 
earned. Our ad. 
seory Like te know 
their replies 


Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just s 
little monston. every fifth day—an 
od if it ever fails, 


n 
formation and fall particulars given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
est veterinary book for farmers: 192 
rr eee oo Copy mailed free. 
EMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 i nion Stock Yards, Chicago, © 








Outs any feed dry or green and elevates any height. 
No waste power. Can’ strain. Has the only knives 
adjustable while running. Self feed. Mounted or 
unmounted. Every machine tested and Guasane 





The old, reliable remedy you can de- 

pend on for Spavin, Curb, — 
Ringbone or any lameness, 

sands have enced it Rone 

Get a bottle from your druggist, 

Price per bottle $1: + 6 for $5,° “Preat. 

ise on the Horse’’ Free at drug- 


ALL 00., 
Enosburg Falls, Vts, Us Be de 





CALV 





RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK 
BOOKLET FREE 
J. W.BARWELL WAUKEGAN. ILL. 








Spring Term at Hand 


This is the time of the school year when 


School Agriculture, Domestic Science and 
Manual Training 


is absolutely indispensable in YOUR school 


AP xp 4 Specialist in 

Stebbins, 
of Mitnots; Rufus W. Stimson, 
tion; State Supt. 





LIS: Oneida 
YORK: 315 att Ave. 





Plan Now for School Gardens 


This publication—for teachers, parents and 
pupils—tells how to plan and how to conduct 


INDORSED BY 
Agricultural Education, Dept. 
Uptimson, Massachusetts Special Bi 
chuse' tate t 
a ed nt oh Yon oat  a 
n, e 0 ow aah ~—_ 
s Saw Inspector Fred See 
L. 8. Ivens of Ohio: Prof. ¥ 
of Extension = - 
Society and E. A 
Education of the National Education Association 


Write to nearest office for details of 


Special 10 Cent Rate 


School Agriculture 
Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


CHICAGO: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Myrick Bidg. 


of Agicetere, Wash- 
G. Hopkins, Univer- 


4 ed of Tennessee 


Peopies Gas Bidg> 




















Silage Shows Up Best at gs 


F. L, PETTY 


If any doubt remains in the mind of | 
the corn belt cattle feeder as to the } 
value of efficiency of corn silage as .a 
fattening ration, it should be dispelled 
by the results of this year’s experi- 
ment at Purdue university made pub- 
lic at the recent semiannual meeting 
of the Indiana cattle feeders’ associa- 
tion. Of the 70 head-of steers fed in 
lots of 10 each on various combina- 
tions of feeds, the iastest gains, cheap- 
est gains and the greatest profits were 
made on the lot fed shelled corn, cot- 
tonseed meal and corn silage, with 
the exception that the gai.:s on_a lot 
to which silage, oats straw and cotton. 
seed meal were fed during the first 60 
days, and corn, cottonseed meal, silage 
and clover hay during the remainder 
of the period made slightly the cheap- 
est gains of all. Including the pork 
produced, the lot fed on corn, cotton- 
seed meal and silage made a profit of 
526.21 per head, and disregarding the 
pork a profit of $20.96 per head. 

Corn and roughage were fed to the 
limit of the animal’s appetites. Cot- 
tonseed meal was given at the rate 
of 2% pounds daily per 1000 pounds of 
live weight. The silace was of excel- 
lent quality and was much drier than 
the average silage. Prof King ex- 
plained that when the corn was cut 
last fall nearly all the blades were 
perfectly dry, due to the severe 
drouth, while the stalks still contained 
considerable juice. The silage was 
thoroughly packed, four men working 
inside the silo, and no water was 
added as the corn was ru~ through 





the cutter. As a result, analysis showed 

approximately 25% more of dry matter | 

than the silage of preceding years. 
Silage Saves on Grain 


The silage fed cattle consumed less } 
grain because the corn in the silage 
replaces a certain amount of the dry 
grain in the ration. On heavy silage 
feed the animals also consumed less 
clover hay. The gains from silage were 
much faster during the early portion 
of the feeding period. 

The results of previous experiments 
gave the greatest profit to the lot re- 
ceiving corn, cottonseed meal, silage 
and clover. This was not the case in 
the present experiment, due, possibly, 
to the greater dryness of the silage al- 
seady referred to. The accompanying- 
table sets forth in detail the daily gain 
with costs, the actual selling price and 
the profit per steer, both including 
the pork produced and disregarding 
this factor. 


Value of Corn, Cottonseed and Silage 


Daily Cost Selling Profit Profit 
gain in 100 Ibs price p steer p steer 
Ibs gain inc pork without 
pork 

Corn, - SM, clover, | 
silag $12.47 $8.25 $17.07 
Corn, ri SM, clover 2 eat 13.95 8.25 8.24 
Corn, C 8 M, silage 2.54 9.73 8.85 26.21 

Corn, C S M, silage, 

11.66 8.10 19.43 


clover 2.31 
Corn, C SM. ‘silage, 
11.338 8.10 19.86 


(twice daily); 

straw (once 

INT = anene?> os 2.44, 9. 8.25 
Silage, oats, straw, c 

S M (list 60 days); 

same as lot 4 last 

106 days 2.15 9. 8.10 


C S M=Cottonséed meal. 
In computing the results of this 
work, shelled corn was assigned its 
average monthly value and ranged 
from 51 cents per bushel during the 
first month to 71 cents during the last 
10 days on feed. Cottonseed meal cost 
$29 per ton. The season’s prices for 
roughage were so abnormal that one 
set of results was worked out for the 
actual local value of feeds and two 
other sets were worked out using more 
nearly normal-prices. The figures 
aboye represent the actual. current 
rices of forage, which was given at 
20 per ton for clover hay, $5 per ton 
for oats straw, and $4 per ton. for 
silage. Where clover. hay was given a 
value of $10 per ton, straw. $4, and 
silage $3.50 the indicated results were, 
of course, more satisfactory and the 
corresponding profits would have been 
higher. The cattle valuations given 
are also based on 40 cents per 100 
pounds less than the value assigned 
by Mr John T. Alexander and Mr 
James Brown, cattle buyers of life- 
long experience, this amount being de- 
ducted to cover shipping charges. 
The excellent showing made by oats 
clover hay is one. of the surprises of 
straw as a forage in comparison with 
the experiment. These results. are 


24.54 


24.16 


taken by Prof King to indicate that 4. 


the function of dry rougha-e in a ra- 
tion of shelied corn and corn silage to 
which- is added a libéral nitrogenous 
ration, such as cdttonseed meal, is 
rather to furnish merely some dry 
matter and to supply an element 
which the appetites of the animals | 
seem to demand rathér than for its 


A DIPPING TANK | on A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO DIP N°! 


WILL DO THE WORK 
THERE iS NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY PIGS. IF VOU HAVE SOME 
OF THIS KIND VOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 

WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 

TANKS AND WALLOWS, IT TELLS 

HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


KRESO DIP N2i 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR MILLING LICE TICKS MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES, 
TO DISINFECT. DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBEO 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NOI 


PARKE,DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 





Here’s the onl Mover ensil 
cutter that can Se depunaad enalaga 
do good work under all conditions. 


NSILAGE 
Por PNEUMATIC EN? CUTTER 
Cuts and elevates silage with less 
EAS than any other cutter. Easy 
—_ operate; no wood to 
3 Sgunees over 50 feet 


.. Unadilla, New York; 
. B. Norton Co., Utica, New York: and 
Other distributing points. 











real nutritive value. 


ee 


Our simple yetperfect-fitting doors 
veut pos air-tight silo, entirely p 
bility of ensilage see spe. 
easy adjustm thout 
men or wrenc Press access. 
Every silo easy to erect, Seasone! 
white cons orcypress oe Refined 
iron h form ¢ 
Write for free cata e with proof 
of our claims from det ighted users. 
ECONOMY SILG & =e. co., 
Bex 33-8 Frederiok, me. 
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New Buildings for Jersey Club 





At the 44th annua! meeting of the 
Jersey cattle club held last week in 
New York city the new club building 
was inspected and routine matters 
priefly gone into. The two subjects 
that brought out the principal discus- 
sion were in reference to the registra- 
ion fee for imported cattle and 
vyhether the club shall abandon its 
fforts te promote the. Jersey cow at 
he state fairs. Every member of 
he club will-.be permitted to vote 
as to whether the registration fee of 
ertain grades of imported stock shall 
emain as now or be advanced to 
$100. It is admitted that there are 
vo sides to the question, and dis- 


ssion was indulged in freely on 
both sides. 

A resolution was passed with the 
ovision that on all transfers the 


date of service and name of animal 
ye recorded, The committee in charge 
of the score card reported that noth- 
ng to date had been done and asked 
to be eontinued, promising .a report 
the coming year. Some members 
laim that the score card is difficult 
to interpret and, hence, tere is a 
ack of uniformity in the scoring and 
judging. Those members seeking a 
hange have in mind a score card 
that will mean the same to all meme- 
bers if such can be provided. 

Pres E. A. Darling in his report 
stated that three factors had figured 

the work of the club during the 
past year: an increase in the num- 
ber of animals registered and trans- 
ferred, the reorganization of the of- 
fice methods, and the erection and 


fitting of the new clubhouse. Mr 
Darling stated that during the past 
year more than 58,000 letters had 
been received; that 23,3384 animals 
had been registered, and that 27,087 
had been transferred on. the books 

the club. Of this number . 7160 


vere native bulls and 40 imported, 
vhile 15,578 cows were registered; as 
ative bred and 555 as imported f) .m 
the Island of Jersey. The number 
f animals. imported was much less 
this year than formerly, owing to the 
mbargo placed by the national gov- 
ernment on the importation -of live 
stock due to the prevalence of the 
foot and mouth disease in some parts 
' Europe 

During the year there has been 
an increase of 1565 in the number of 
animals registered and 1770 in the 
number of transfers recorded, The 
receipts from fees on imported cattle 
were $18,400 less than the previous 
ear. The fees for home-bred ani- 
mals amounted to $2326 more than 
last year. The number of imported 


animals was 595 during the past year, * 


is against 931 of the year before; this 
difference resulted in a falling off of 
$8400 in the income of the club. For 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1911, 
the actual receipts from all sources 
ere $78,593, as against $69,592 for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1912. 
This is a decrease of. $9020 over last 


year. There was an increase of near- 
ly $1000 in transfer fees and regis- 
try of merit, and the entrance fees 
were nearly twice what they were a 
year ago, 

Twenty-three members were added 
to the club during the year and 16 
members were lost to the club 
through death. The number of tests 


accepted from April 1, 1911. to April | 
1, 1912, has been 611, of which 570 | 


were authenticated and 41 private 
tests. This is.an increase of 178 in 
authenticated tests over the previous 
year. During the year 1046 cows were 
started on yearly authenticated tests 
in «bout 150 different herds. The 
supervision of the tests has cost the 
club $6814 during the year. 

The treasurer reported that there 
Was received, including the balance 
on hand from last year from all other 
sources of the club, $142,627. There 
was expended for various items, in- 
cluding the clubhouse, running ex- 
penses, authenticated tests, printing, 
etc, $131,151. Considerable attention 
was paid the question of medal 
awards during the past year. In ac- 
cordance with the resolution adopted 
a year ago six gold, five silver and 
five bronze medals, first second and 
third premiums were awarded, and 
won by seven different breeders, with 
316 cows in the competition. 

During the year the building on 
West 23d street, New York city, has 
been completed after plans for a fire- 
proof building had been agreed upon. 
The building has a frontage of 43 
feet. The lot was secured at a cost 
of $51,000 and the building erected at 
a cost of about $60,000. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: Elmer A. Darling of New 
York, president; John P. Hutchinson 
of, Georgetown, N J, treasurer. The 
new directors chosen to serve for 


three years are: C. J. Hudson of Long | 


Island, N Y, L. P. Bailey of Ohio, C. 
Cc. Richardson of Iowa and M. A. 
Scoville of Kentucky. 

Meeting of Guernsey Catile Club— 
On Wednesday, May.15, at 10.30 
o’clock the annual meeting of the 
American Guernsey cattle club will 
be held at the Imperial hotel, Broad- 
way and 31st street. A special busi- 
ness meeting of the New York Guern- 
sey breeders’ association will be held 
at the same hotel on the previous 
day, May 14, at 4 pm. At 6.30 p m 
dinner will be served to all those in 
attendance. After the dinner Prof 
BE W. Woll of Wisconsin will give an 
address on Advanced registry work. 
The evening Will afford an opportu- 
nity for breeders to meet and ex- 
change experience and discuss mat- 
ters of interest. 





Sucking Wind—o. C. &., 
vania, asks for the cause and cure 
for sucking wind in horses, This 
affection is not a disease and cannot 
be cured. It is a habit closely asso- 
ctated with cribbing and all that can 
be done is to prevent it; this can usu- 
ally be 
tight 
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This Poland-China Boar Took Champion Honors in the West 


The Poland-China breed -of swine is a prime favorite in the corn belt. 
The magnificent animal hére shown has many attractive points and will in- 
gerest. eastern farmers even though outside the corn belt, This Poland- 


, boar was champion at the Wis 





eonsin and Towa state fairs last, fall. 
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accomplished by applying a | 
neck strap when on the road, | 
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profit only Tubulars can make. He says: 
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Getting Two Profits 
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Shrewd dairymen seize every chance for making two profits instead of 
one. That is why they make the most money. They 
because such cows make an extra profit which other cows cannot make. These prosperous 


~ SHARPLE 


exclusively, because Tubulars have twice the skimming force of other sep- 
arators, skim twice as clean, and make an extra profit no other separator can make, 
These men should be your guide in buying a separator because they are successful and 
are making profits which less shrewd men are losing. 

Mr. John A. Ness, of Maple Grove Farm, Auburn, Maine, is a veterinary 
surgeon, breeder and importer of fine stock, and owner of the high-producing Ayrshires 
shown above. He is but one of many who shrewdly pocket Tubular “velvet"—the extra 


uy heavy milking cows 


Tubular Cream 
Separators 








“1 have used a Sharples Tubular Separator for seven years. Have recently purchased 
a larger one—a turbine-driven Tubular. The Tubular has given entire satisfaction.” 
The Fomarkeble dairy. Tubular fc ataine od b- to wear or wash, orinjure the cream, 
Do you want a free trial? Do you want to exchange THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR 
MD icxt "savment for, s WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: = 
-_ Ribotert If so write af Cal; Portion’, Ore.; Dahee Ton, 
oace ~ Teronte,Can.; Agencies Everywhere 
=, 


















clear up to the wall. 


To Every Progressive Farmer and Stock-Feeder—get to know 
THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


STORM-PROOF—DECAY-PROOF 

This silo is guaranteed. Modem principles of economy demand 

that you feed ensilage and that your silo be imperishable. 
The Imperishable Silo is made from Patented Hollow Vitrified Clay Blocks. 
Moisture-proof, cannot swell, shrink, decay or blow over. Keeps the silage 
None of the old hoop-tighteni 
The first cost of The Imperishable is the last. 
of users. Write for descriptive catalog. 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING -COMPANY 

Agricultural Department H 


a tae coma 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 















SEPARATOR 


THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
it is a solid proposition to send, 
on . fuliy guaranteed, a new, 
well made, easy running separa- 
tor for $15.95. Skims hot or cold 
; making 








The’Quality”™ 
SILOS 


Why buy a tub when you can getaSiie? Why 

ey ite which only helds your cora 
when you can get a Harder Silo which preserves it 
and converts it into rich, succulent silage of great- 
est vatue ? Why not investigate the 
feeding value of Harder Silage ? Literature free, 


HARDER MANUFACTURING CO., 
é Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 








8x2 - - -$ 62.41 
10x24 - - - 87.33 
12x2% - - - 110.35 
14x28 - - - 133.48 
16x30 - - = 159.39 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for Catalog 55. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 
Saree sdinemnastonake uke Seopreessmccs eps 
So eas eae Tas InreassTionat Sue 00, 122 Malm 
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» DIRIGO SILOS 


are quality Silos through and 












through. —.—— doors—high- 
est grade lumber—permanent 
ladder—best construction—genu- 


ine wood preservative—last lon- 
ger—perfect ensilage—easy to 
erect and sold direct to you—no 
agents. 

Send for catalog and price list. 
You can buy cheaper now than later on. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. AUBURN, MAINE. 














New York Buys 
15 Unadilla Silos 


Investigate and you will reach the 
same conclusion as the New York 
Legislators who bought 16 Una- 
dilias for state institutions, The 


silo that gives highest quality of 
sSilage—that is the tmportant thing 
for you toknow. Also has superior 
construction, is easiest in handling 
silage, and ahead in all points, 
Send for catalogue and 30 day 
order discount Agents wanted. 


UNADILLA SILO CO.,80x B, Unadilla, N.Y. 





First Lessons in Dairying 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN 


Professor Dairy Husbandry, School of 
Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College 


This splendid little book has been written frosg 
& practical point of view to fill a place in dairy 
literature long needed. It is designed primarily as 
& practical guide to successful dairying, an elemen- 
tary text book for colleges and for use especially, in 
short course classes. It embodies underlying — hs 

les involved in the handling of milk, delivery to 
actory, shipping station and the manufacture of 
butter on the farm. It is written in a simple, 
pater way, being free from technical terms and 

easily understood by the average farm boy. It is 
adapted to meet farm conditons, explains reason 
why, covers the relationship of bacteriology and 
chemistry, the foundation sciences of modern dairy- 
ing, besides treating fully ortinary conditions foung@ 
on the farm and in the dairy. n fact it answers 
the q in detail which confront the practical 
dairyman daily. It covers those necessary det, 
regarding secretion of milk, methods of cooling, 
coaemsing. cream ripening, churning, turning, working 
and packing the finished preduct for market. 
tical details involved in the marketing of milk and 
cream are given. The use of the Babcock test is 
illustrated and fully explained. The book is just 
the thing for the every day dairyman and should 
be in the hands of every farmer in the country. 


Wustrated 5x7 inches 100 pages Cloth, net, 50 Cents, 


Judd 


Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave.. Hew York, 
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GET BIG 
ENGINE | 
ROOK - 
FREEI 


Starts easy 
cooled - fuel tank in 
ready to run in 3 minotes after un! 
Use Kerosene 4 Wonderful engine tor ceon- 


ra : 
Rw €; 


ee: oe ae 


COMMERCIAL ORCHARDING 


We Make a Full Line of Hay Presses— 
Motor presses—horse-power presses— 
steel frame or wood frame preases— big 


” Balers make 7” 


920, Kansas City, Mo: 
BRANCHES: {iex 930, Couneil Bluffs, Is. 





No extras to buy with the Record Breaking Pumping 
Gray engine A compact Outfit 


font ts Ron outit - no eoriplications. 


and delivers bi Here's s compact pum: 
pon And outfit thet will easily oy 
loading. for itself with one season's 
work. Buns tm any kind 
of weather. — ‘s port- 


i 
or Gasoline py be mom ail vm Bo ga able, poh used for many 


other jobs on the farm. 


amount 
for only s few conte worth of fuct - Uses gaso- 
Hine, sleobol, distillate, Kerosene (cos! ofl.) A 108 of Power for listie 


12 Sizes te 
Select From. Sf our service department. Teil of Water fer & Conta. 


If you are not sure of the 


Power you need get the adv.ce WHll pump 3008 pallens 


us what you want an engine todo - our entine 
experts will give yeu an bouest estimate of the 
best outfit for you with rock-bottom price. 


pene ayn po aay ea Ask about com- 


plete 
Aa Ge tented ee bil 0 man te your place 
20 fave , strate the wonderful ene high ate. 


at your ewn woek—if 
+ Bo obligations - m0 10h In covepting thls offer - Tnacatumltek, 


<u yuh tagh soe Ree 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 562 U. S. Motors Bldg., DETROIT, MICH, 


Electric Light Outfits fer country homes 


{t is the quickest and surest way to demon- 


the enzine op ter ah p 
beck and pay the freight. No red tepe 


WRITE 
PRICES 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS é€-VARNISHES 


FOR THE FARM 


For painting: and refinishing farm machinery, 


ts, tools, etc., use Sherwin- 





Williams Wagon and Implement Paint— 
dries with a rich, durable gloss; prevents 


rust and decay. 


It is very permanent in 


color as well as very durable. Made in five 
colors and black, also as a clear varnish. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Ask for color cards 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 679 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 





STRAWBERRY PLANT 


ieee kas orders. eetetogue tre free. en pire cotter sperms poets, | mene loa. N. ¥. 


89 of the earliest, latest, largest, most 
productive varieties. Also fall bearing 
varieties. Sweet potato, cabbage, aspara- 

Prices low. Large 





New Book Just Issued 


Beginner’s Guide to 
Fruit Growing 


By F. A. WAUGH 


Here is the right kind of a book at last, It 
is a simple statement of the elementary prac- 
tices of propagation, planting, culture, fertiliz- 
atéton, pruning, spraying, etc. It is, therefore, 
a sort of primer for beginners. The same plain 
and definite purpose is-set forth again in the 
preface as follows: 

This little book is written for the one who 
does not know. The man who has already ar- 
rived may think it hardly worth while, but 1 
ask him to remember that the simplest ques- 
tions are the ones oftenest asked, and that the 
beginners are the ones who oftenest need help. 

The present phenomenal development of 
country life, the unprecedented movement of 
city people “back to the land” has made it 
necessary to treat ali important agricultural 
subjects as Professor Waugh here treats the 
subject of fruit growing. The great majority 
of books are written for the professional 
farmer or fruit: grower, for the one who has 
spent his life on the soil and who already 
knows all the simple facts. Yet these simplest 
things—the most necessary to success—are 
just the things that the genuine beginner does 
not know. 

\ The need of such a beginners’ book is, no 
doubt, more urgent in the field of fruit grow- 
than anywhere else, and the reason is that 
this line of work appeals especially to people 
removing from the city to country. It appeals 
also to women, teachers, clerks of small means 
und men of broken health who take up fruft 
growing as a recreation or for some other out- 
side reason. 
_j Furthermore, there is to be considered the 
needs of rural schools where agricultural sub- 
jects are now widely taught. Here also is a 
demand for some simple, plain, compact yet 
reliable statement of modern practice. 

Realizing these needs, and realizing Profes- 
sor Waugh’s especiai fitness to prepare such a 
book, the publishers most strongly urged the 
project, and now consider it fortunate that the 
book is ready for distribution. The author is 
a practical fruit grower of wide experience; he 
has also been engaged in teaching for many 
years and knows what sort of information be- 
ginners require; and, what is perhaps the most 
important requirement, he knows how to write 
a oN His facility in presenting such sub- 
jects in dabl d ive form is every- 
where recognized. 
lastrated, 5x7 inches. 120 pages. Cloth. 

Price net, $0.75. 


Orange Judd Company 


315-321 Fourth Ave. New York 

















| SPRAY PUMPS 
Ex ineers design them. Skilled 
inbeeies Sa them. "They are made 
complete in one factory—and are the re- 
sult of 80 years of pumping knowledge. 
Every one is tested and true, carrying 
ouf reputation for excellence with it. Will 


do efficiently the work required of it. Send 
for Catalog. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 








20 Broad Street, Middletown, 3 


Manufacturers of deep-well pumps, water sup- 
ply systems, fire-fighting apparatus, etc 








DN FREE TRIAL. No 
money in advance. Doubles 
your crop. Prevents blight, 
scab, rot, bugs. Spray FIRST, 
then pay us outof Extra Profit. Powerful pres- 
sure. Cyclone agitation. Strong and durable. Brass 
Valves, plunger, strainer,etc. Guaranteed & years, 
Wholesaie prices. We pay freight. Write us which Zechins 
you prefer and getfree Spraying Guide, 
Catalog, and free WW 
a Sprayer Offer to = 
en ae 2 


Canton, 0. 








Use the sprayer that does the mos 
work most thoroughly at the lowest cost.’ 


Brown’s Auto Spray 
No. 1 fitted with Auto Pop Roesienas ty 


aeity 4 

Brown's fon 

for low prices a Spraying Guide. ~ 
The E.C. Brown Co. 9432 y St., Rochester, N.Y. i 


Get the Best 7%. 0: 


remarkable offer on 








—alisizes— guaran 
th ana ca 


Baw Mills. 
MONARCH MCHY. CO., 601 Hudson Terminal, Wew York 


Beeson the Farm ¢e2ne> 
= from Bee Hie ke Keeping # mou more pleasure ph more profit 





trial subscription 2c. 
aii Catalog of Supplies sent free. 


The aah ag Root Company, Box 249, Medina, Ohio 





Boy Makes Orchard Pay 


*N.-P. HULL, MICHIGAN 


We had a farm boy who cume from 
the fruit belt in the west side of our 
state, His father sent him to our 
agricultural college to learn some- 
thing more about growing fruit. After 
graduating he went back to his farm 
where there were 10 acres of apple 
orehard. 

“Dad,” he said, “let me handle the 
orchard as I have been taught to do.” 

His father, one of those good, hard- 
headed old fellows, looked his boy 
in the eye, shrugged his shoulders 
and said, “Huh! Got the big head, 
have you? You have been over to 
that college and come back and you 
think you know more about growing 
apples-than I do, but I want you to 
understand, boy, that I grew apples 
before you were born.” 

Well, the boy was.a chip off the old 
block. He looked his father in the 
eye for a moment and answered: “It 
looks to me as though you have made 
a mistake. Either you made a mis- 
take when you dug up the money to 
send me to college, or else you are 
making a mistake now when you 
won’t let me use what you’ve paid 
for.” 

That was a pretty hard nut for the 
old gentleman to crack. He thought 
for a moment, and then, “Well, boy,” 
he said, “take that orchard and run 
it for a year. I guess you won't spoil! 
it in a year.” 

The boy pruned, sprayed, fertilizer 
and. cultivated as he had been taught 
to do, and the next season he made 
more clear profit from tha‘ 10 acres 
of orchard than his father had made 
from the whole farm for the previous 
10 years. Why? Because he had 
stronger hands or stronger arms than 
his father? No, that was not it at 
all, nor because he worked - harder, 
but because he more intelligently 
guided the day’s \.ork with the hand. 


Seasoned Through Experience 


In American Agriculturist of March 
23 I saw an item concerning black 
knot of cherry and plum. H, M. Rel- 
yea, the writer, seems to be of the 
opinion that this disorder is caused by 
the brown beetles which he mentions 
having seen at work on the plum and 
cherry twigs. If such is his opinion, 
he is mistaken, Black knot is caused 
by a specific fungus which spreads by 
spores produced late in spring and 
early summer, and also by a second 
crop of spores during midwinter. The 
beetles mentioned may offer an en- 
trance for the fungus by breaking the 





skin when they deposit their eggs, but 
t® Guitivated as soon as dry enough, wi 


the fungus can get a start withou 
such assistance. Pruning off the de- 
veloped knots in the spring and burn- 
ing them will control the spread of 
the fungus to some extent. In regions 
where this disease is common and 
persistent spraying with bordeaux 
mixtures 4-4-50 during later winter, 
and again with a weaker solution 
when the buds begin to swell, has 
been practiced with fairly good re- 
sults.—[A. B. Rask, Center 
ty, Pa. 


I built my storage house at pick- 
ing time. Every two or three weeks 
an out-of-town commission man came 
to buy the crop. One came when we 
were picking and asked if I was 
ready to sell. I told him I was al- 
ways ready. He said, “I- have bought 
a whole lot around this country for 
65 cents, but these are just a little 
better, and if you will keep still I 
will give you 80 cents.” I told him to 
go with me to where we had a few 
piled up and show me how many he 
was going to pick out. When he got 
to the storage house his eyes were 
quite a little bigger than when he 
was in the orchard. He said, “I will 
give you $1.25, but I see that you’ are 
not ready to sell.” TI said, “No, I am 
not.” TI did a little better than that 
on my 4000 bushels.—[W. J. Lewis, 
Luzerne County, Pa. 


In my section we grow grain, 
beans, potatoes and general farm 
crops, and with the rate of wages we 
have to pay, the farmers are just 
swapping dollars, just giving an old 
bill to get a new one. They put an 
old bill in in the spring and get a 


*Excerpts from address before New 
York state a society. 


Coun” 


Mew one out in the fall at the wage. 
we are pa . At the same tim.. 
look at the fertility being drawn ou 
of that soil unless something jis pu: 
back. My plan is clover. I have ex 
perimented with all the cover crops 
that have ever been suggested, an: 
clover gives me the best result: 
Among my young trees I cultivate ti! 
perhaps‘ July I or the middle of Jul) 
or sometimes till August 1, and see: 
down with clover and let that clov« 
grow till the next spring. Then 

I want-a little horse feed I wouldn’ 
object to mowing it for one yea 
through the center, but if. I kee; 
sowing over every year and plowin: 
it under every spring, I Store up 

lot of humus and fertility in the so 
that the orchard will not forget.- 
[B. J. Case, Wayne County, NY. 


Waters by Pipe Sprinklers 


W. J. RITTERSKAMP, INDIANA 





The severe and prolonged drouth 
of the past two seasons have turned 
the minds of gardeners towarg som: 
means of garden irrigation. Con 
siderable comment has ‘been hear: 
about the so-called Skinner metho: 
of irrigation. Mr Skinner was 
market gardener near Troy, O, an: 
found-our seasons so variable that 
seemed necessary to provide mean: 
by which a temporary drouth coul: 
be overcome with some practicab|: 
system.of irrigation. Since the na 
ture of his soil forbade gravity o: 
flood: irigation he devised a way to 
apply the water in a gentle rain b) 
placing gas pipe overhead and insert 
ing very small nozzles every 3 to 1 
feet along these. lines. On a lin: 
300: feet long he used the first 10) 
feet of 1%-inch pipe, 100 feet nexi 
of l-inch and completed the lin: 
with %-inch pipe. 

By getting water from the cit 
standpipe under pressure~or suppl) 
ing such pressure by gas engine an‘ 
pump, Mr Skinner was enabled +t: 
produce wonderful results in th: 
growing of small fruits and vegeta 
bles, especially. lettuce, celery, beets 
and cabbage. There is a bal] and 
socket joint at the head of the pipe 
that allows the turning of ‘the pip: 
gradually, watering 25 feet on either 
side of the“line. The line or line: 
of .pipe can be permanently fixed o1 
posts 8 or 10 feet above the groun 
or can be laid temporarily on cab 
bage crates set between the rows o 
growing vegetables and. moved fron 
land to land as the crops may  r: 
quire.* 

It takes about 12 hours to tho: 
oughly water a 50-foot strip 300 fe 
long. I use three to four lines sin 
ultaneously watering an acre fron 
6 o'clock in the worning to | 
in the evening, besides one acre du: 
ing the night. About one waterin: 
if done thoroughly and the groun: 


do for a week to 10 days, accordin: 
to the nature of the soil. Our pres 
sure is 30 pounds; and we use tt 
city -water. 


Gasoline Tractor in New York 


W.-H. JENKINS 





B. J. Case of Wayne county, N \ 
is a pioneer in the use of tractors 
the motive power for cultivator 
plows, etc. He is the owner of 
large fruit farm, very thoroughly cu 
tivated from early spring until Jul 
To cultivate large acreages of o 
chards frequently by horse power 
expensive; besides, there is a lack « 
power to draw cuitivators that do th 
work satisfactorily. His orchards b: 
ing practically level and free fro: 
stones, Mr Case believed the wo: 
could be dane better with a gasoli! 
traction engine. So he had one bui 
according to his directions at a co 
of $3000. 

The nimahinis has been used suc- 
cessfully for two years. It draws tv 
cultivators. The front one cuts t! 
soil deeply, something like the cut 
way harrow, andthe rear one pu 
verizes finely like a smdothing ha: 
row, and leaves a fine layer of:soil o 
the surface for a dust mulch. M 
Case has figured that traction cult 
vation is cheaper for him than hor 
Power cultivation, for a machi 
costs nothing when not used; besid 
itis more effective and pleasant, f 
one would rather ride the tract 


-than walk and drive the horses. 


Watermeions grow best on ri 
sandy soil.that is well drained. 
aouthern slope is best for ear 
melons. 
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Onion Season Opens Late 


Planting of onions is a week to two 
weeks tate in all the northern onion- 
vrowing sections; replies to that effect 
have been received to inquiries sent 

it by American Agriculturist. As 
ar west as Wisconsin reports state 
he weather hag been anything but fa- 
orable to onions getting a start. How- 

er, the onion crop is not suffering 
jone in respect to the late start, crops 
n general are backward and all farm 
perations have been delayed. Al- 
10ugh the season is late there could 
e many worse things happen to the 





nion crop than a backward start due ~ 


to cold, rainy weather. Last year just 
he @pposite conditions prevailed, 
irouth, high wings and a poor stand. 
Certain it is, there is a “crop in‘the 
oil” if the temperature will only rise 
nd the sun shine. Enough water is 
ow available in the soil, so if proper 
ultivation is practiced, and it is us- 
ally is in an onion field, a good crop 
hould be harvested. 

The very high prices which have 
uled in the large northern markets 
he past fall months have been broken 
o some extent by the arrival of large 
hipments of onions from Texas. 
pening prices in the south were very 
emunerative to growers because the 
nions came in competition in the 
orth with the very 


light supplies of 





Garden and Leaf Rakes 


ative northern grown stock. Choice 
ellow onions were offered in Texas by 
rowers last week at $1.30@1.40 p era. 


Start Late in Eastern Fields 


Seeding 10 days later than usual. 
iround in good condition, teams and 
1en busy sowing. Should say increase 
s large over that of 1911, Three cold 
-\orage houses. buiiding.—[F.- S. R., 
ladley, Mass. 

More onions than usual being plant- 
1. This town is proving to be an 
xceptionally good onion section.—T[ 1. 
i. L., Montague, Mass. 

About 25% increase in onion acre- 
ze. Sowing nearly finished. Soil is 
old and late. Large part of the crop 

be grown on shares.—[A. U. B.. 
leerfield, Mass. 

Onions will practically all be in 
-round May 4. Much moisture at hand 

injure quick germination of seed. 

icrease likely about 5%.-—[A. H. G., 
latfield, Mass, 

No material change in amount of 
nions set this spring. Weather has 
een wet and season backward.—T[L. 
'. H., Orient, N Y. 

Onions 20 days later this year than 
isual, About 60% planted up to May 

I do not think there will be any 

crease in acreage this year.,—[C. T., 

Kenton, O. 


Much more onion seed going into 
the ground than usual. The price of 
nion land is way up.—lJ. W., Fior- 
la, N Y. 

Onion seeding about two wéeks late. 


\creage will be larger than normal. 
Land rather cold and wet.—[{F. W. G., 
Racine, Wis. 
About % less area will be devoted to 
» onions this year than last. A few 
owers had planted by May and some 
nions are up. But the largest part of 
the acreage is yet to be seeded. Spring 
is been backward.—[{G. H., Nap- 


Operations are a week late. Already 
had one severe windstorm which blew 
out more or less seed.—[(R. B. H., 
Kenton, O, 

Seeding in Ind and O has been rath- 
er heavy, larger than a year ago. 
Whether the insistent rains of late 
have done any damage to the crop, I 
cannot say——[J. W. N., Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; - 


Village Blackberry Success 


W. H, JENKINS, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y 








George Haight owns a large garden 
in a New York village. On one-fifth 
of it is a blackberry plantation that 
usually Bears 1000 or more: quarts 
each year, worth at least 10 cents a 
quart in his local market. To get 
these unusually large crops he fer- 
tilized his plot liberally with stable 
manure, then after the ground was 
plowed and harrowed in early spring, 
planted root cuttings of mostly Erie 
blackberries, in rows 10 feet apart 
and 3 feet in the rows. He grew cul- 
tivated. garden crops between the 
rows, giving all the crops thorough 
cultivation, 

In thfee years the blackberries 
came into profitable bearing. The 
canes were thinned in midsummer so 
they stood an average distance of 1 
foot apart in the rows. The tops 
were pinched off when the plants were 
4 or 5 feet high, so the bushes 
branched out and grew in tree form, 
which is practicable, because the 
variety is hardy in his section. The 
canes are pruned in this way every 
summer, This method of pruning, 
fertilizing with wood ashes and stable 
manure, applied separately, and clean 
cultivation are the causes of the large 
crops of fine berries. The canes are 
Supported by posts along the rows. 
Arms or crosspieces 2 feet long are 
nailed on each post so the upper is 
about 5 feet from the ground and the 
lower 3 feet. Smooth wire is fastened 
to the ends of the arms so the canes 
grow up between the wires and are 
supported on both sides. The old 
canes are cut out as soon as the crop 
is picked. 





I think the state should not desig- 
nate the place for the agricultural 
high school and pay all the money. 
It would result only in a scramble 
for the money in every county. Let 
the local community contribute some- 
thing to show it is one-third and the 
state two-thirds, and let it show that 
it wants agricultural education before 
the state imposes it.—-[J. D. Fred- 
erickson, Herkimer County, N Y. 











panee, Ind. 


In this section the number of acres | 
that is, 


ll be about as last year, 
yut 125 acres. Seeding nearly all done. 
cason is two weeks late. High winds 
doing some damage. We are 
owing this season 25 acres onions, 10 
icres cabbage and 18 acres celery. 
W. G. R., Portage County, O. 
Onion crep was put into ground la- 
ter than usual because of cold weath- 
Heavy winds the tast week of 
Apr caused the usual report of all 
onions lost. The fact is,.a large por- 
tion of the crop was not yet sown. On 
iccount of high prices the past sea- 
son a great many onions have been 
sown on uplands and wherever there 
is a piece of muck. If weather con- 
ditions permit there will be an in- 
crease of fully 500 acfes in this coun- 
tv.—[W. W. B., Hardin County, 0. 
Unseasonable weather has delayed 
seeding. . From 5 to 10% of acreage 
now planted. If weather permits, area 
devoteé@ to onions will be increased 25 
to 30% over that of last year, which 
will mean about acres ali told. 





r2 a 
What’s the 
Use 
of Cooking 


When you don’t have to? 


Post 
Toasties 


are skilfully and fully 
cooked at the factory— 
ready toserve direct from 
package with cream, and 
sugar if you like. 

These thin bits of 
toasted corn (sold by 
grocers) are crisp, deli- 


cious, satisfying and con- 
venient. 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 











IJ. B. S&, Kenton, O. 
My guess concerning the onion acre- 








last 
t half a crop is already in. 
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We 
the home ahd 150 head of stdck, an B-loot 
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These books contain 

the information neces~ 
sary to achieve success in = 
the raising of poultry, either on a Jarge or 
a small scale. 


MAKING POULTRY PAY 


Ry Edwin C. Powell. A manual of pr infor 


actical 
It telis what to do, why 


mation on poultry keeping. 
to do it, and how to do it. Iljustrated. 324 pages. 
Sx6% inches Sores 0 ebb bedeet éecbecete ae $1.00 


THE NEW EGG FARM 


Ry H. H. Stoddard. A practical, reliable manual 
upon producing eges and poultry for market as a 
profitable business enterprise, either by itself or con- 
nected with other branches of ure, It tells 
all about how to feed and manage, how te breed and 
select incubators and brooders, its labor-saving de- 
vices, etc., etc. 140 original illustrations. 331 pages. 
5x7 inches. Cloth. . ; $i.00 


” POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. A handbook on the stand- 
ard and improved methods of feeding and markéting 


all kinds of poultry, sovering all branches, including 
chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys, water fowl: how 
to feed under various conditions and for different 
purposes. 5x74 


Illustrated 160 pages en, 
Cloth . ‘ ” 


TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 


Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the natural 
history of turkeys; the various breeds, and the best 
Methods to insure success in the business of turkey 
growing. Tlustrated. 15 

NEN sche Kadsapasnses . 


F 
3 


Compited by . Titustrated descriptions 
of a great variety of styles of the best homemade, 
hests, roosts, ventilators, ineubators and 


brooders, feeding and watering appliances, etc., ete. 
Over 190 illustrations. Sx? inches. Cileth.......$0.56 


G. B. Fiske. 
buildings of all grades, styles 
proper tocation, coops, additions and special con- 
struction; all practical in design, and reasonable in 
cost. Over 100 illustrations. 125 pases. 5x7 Inches. 
SER 2. ab%s-cobee ‘ 0 0ee o¥Rdoeeee : $0. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 


Compiled by A treatise on poultry 


and classes, and their 
































about water supply. Aermotor Co., Chicago. 
Houses: Oakland, Cal.; Kansas City, . 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Miun. j Mention A A When You Write 
a * 
ji ——Toy- >} jc IOI ji =10r—_] [9] 





O THOSE OF OUR READERS WHO 


have anything they 
—no 


Agriculturist. 


It Costs Little and Brings Quick Returns oc 


The Farmers’ Exchange Real Estate Market and Help Bureau of the 
American Agriculturist was inaugurated for the convenience and benefit of 
our subscribers, having been brought—about by the number of our readers 


matter where 
the Farmers’ Exchange columns of the American 


wish to sell or exchange 
located—we direct to 








who have written us along this subject at frequent intervals for some time. 
It has proven a very simple, cheap, easy and effective way of finding a 
quick market for anything and everything that any farmer or other person 


may wish to sell, buy or exchange. 


The advertisements are eagerly read 


each week by thousands of farm families. 
You can tell your story at a very low cost, as the rate is but 6 cents per 


word per issue. 


tisement, and each initial or number counts as one word. 
Remit by postal or express money order or by check. 


company each order. 


The name and address is counted as part of the adver- 


Cash must ac- 


Cash or stamps should be sent by registered mail 
No Black-Faced Type or display of any kind is allowed, thus making 


even a small advertisement as noticeable as a large one. 


Usually a short 


* advertisement briefly worded is as effective as a larger one that would cost 


more. 


advertisement is bound to be effective, whether it is little or big. 


Everybody reads the Farmers’ Exchange Depar‘ment, so that your 


If you 


use this department to bring your wants to the attention of our readers, 
surely you will find. some one who can satisfy them, and it costs so little 


to make your wants known. 


9a” USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW “Sg 
and Send it with the Copy for Your Ad 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Inclosed please find $.._._._._.__ for which insert my_--.-.-.-~--~- 
word advertisement (at 6c a word) as written on the sheet attached, under 
the proper heading, in your Farmers’ Exchange Department of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, same to appear for_...-...--..-- weeks, 
starting with your earliest possible issue. 
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Trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
WEESEL4LY 
Batered at postefiies at Springfield, Mass, se sscond<lass mail matter 
Established 1842 
8 Lace amg 4 WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, 

315 ey, aoe in the borough of 
ae New ¥ i. president Herbert Myrick, 
vice-president Willian sg whi itney, treasurer Thomas 
A. Barrett, secretary Charles W. Burkett. All at 
315 Fourth Avenue. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year: 
50 cents for six months, including postage Fy gm 
. Canadian subscriptions, $ 
EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. When 
eceipt of your La onl and 3 
ent no 


inform us at once, 


BE mane ptr Sb is our custom to continue 

2 Rane gel ss such of our subscribers as find it in- 

renew at expiration. If you do not 

wish the ciaaeciotion continued after expiration, please 
notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers shoul be 
sure to give their old as well as their new address. 

ADVERTISING RA jixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) eac! insertion. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With* each subscriber 
American Agricuiturist we positivély guarantee, while 
his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is al- 
Jowed in our columns unless we believe that any 
subscriber can safely do business with the aciver- 
tiser, and we gree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain Arusting any such 
advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
but we do not undertake to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and responsible advertisers. To 
take advantage of this guarantee, written complaint 
must be made to the publishers within one week 
from date of any unsatisfactory transacéton, with 
proofs of the swindle and loss, and within one 
month from the te when the advertisement ap- 
peared, and the subscriber must prove that in writ- 
ing to the advertiser he said: 

“1 saw your adv. in the old reliable American Agri- 
culturist.”” 

Always address our New York City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
315 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 
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Parcel Post on the Way 


While the complexion of proposed 
federal legislation changes - rapidly 
from week to week, the important 
fact remains that positive progress is 
under way at Washington. The law 
makers have iong since seen the 
handwriting on the wail. They reai- 
ize the forcefulness of untold millions 
of voters, who at the polls next fall 
propose to see to it that candidates 
favor a wise and reasonable parcel 
post. We have caught ’em coming 
and caught ’em going. Reference was 
made in American Agriculturist of last 
week to the Goeke house bill, which 
proposed to have the postoflice depart- 
ment take over the whole express 
company business and arrange 4 sys- 
tem of zone rates for parcels. About 
that time Senator Bourne of Oregon 
got busy and introduced a bill, the 
result of many months of investiga- 
tion by his committee on postoffices. 
This senate bili provided the lowest 
rates yet suggested, and the postoffice 


department is quoted as expressing . 


the opinion that if established, such 
system would be self-sustaining. It 
ealls for 11-pound packages for 15 
cents in cities; zone pound rates 2 to 
9 cents a pound for 50 to 1000 miles. 

The latest development, however, 
this following a long debate, is a 
proposition to get together and study 
it over during the present summer 
and fall... A ‘bill was framed and 
turned over to a committee composed 
of three senators and three represen- 
tatives, these men to study and re- 
port to the next session of congress. 
In the meantime a parcel service con- 
fined strictly to rural routes is pro- 
vided for in a measure to be given 
immediate consideration at Wasgh- 
ington. 


Farmers and the Banks 





The banks made a mistake to try to 
squirm out of the federal inquiry to 
which they are now being subjected 
by act of congress. Any financial in- 
stitution that is conducting its busi- 
ness on-the square has much to gain 
and nothing to lose from the search- 
ing investigation now so well begun. 
They have only to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, and the result will be good for 
depositors and borrowers, officials 
and stockholders. The banking out- 
fit that has done or is doing what it 
ought not to do will be brought up 
with a sharp turn, but doubtless wili 


. 


have a fair chance to mend its ways. 
The 30,000 banks that have re- 
eeived the inquisition forms will do 
well to respond without delay. The 
present inquiry was especially pro- 
vided for by an almost unanimous 
vote of the house, which endows its 
banking committee with full power to 
send for persons and papers from any 
recalcitrant bank. No bureaucrat has 
usurped the-authority to make this 
investigation. It is an official act of 
congress and as such must be obeyed 
by all national banks. Institutions un- 
der state law may not be forced to 
respond to the federal authority, but 
‘it would be well for them to do So. 

The facts should be made known 
cbout the money power, about financial 
methods and banking practice. The 
truth will benefit every legitimate in- 
terest. The facts brought out will 
also emphasize still further the great 
need of better ‘facilities for farm 
finance. The inquiry will emphasize 
anew the vital need of the system of 
land mortgage banking and co-opera- 
tive rural credit unions, which has 
proved so successful in Europe. It 
will also be shown that the monetary 
commission bill now before congress 
utterly fails to meet this need for 
farm finance. 

The inquiry into co-operative rural 
finance abroad, the present investi- 
gation into financial institutions at 
home, and the monetary bill, consid- 
eration of which has been postponed 
to the next congress, should enable 
the whole problem of money, bank- 
ing, currency, credits and co-opera- 
tion to be intelligently considered by 
the American people next year. Then 
it should be possible to perfect laws, 
practices and institutions that will 
more adequately provide for the 
financial needs of a great people and 
@ growing nation, 





A report on public and business 
efficiency has recently been filed by a 
special committee 
Basis of of .the house of 
Efficient Farming representatives, It 
adversely criti- 
cizes those systems that seek to in- 
crease efficiency by stop-watch meth- 
od which govern the muscular 
motions of the workman. Nothing 
can thus be gained, Real gains can 
come only through correct thinking, 
and no workman can think correctly 
under a system of repression. The 
foundation of all production is not 
inuscular activity, but individual, in- 
terested, right thinking. Hence the 
most efficient organization is that 
which places the highest premium on 
the workman’s freedom of thought in 
the development of new and im- 
proved methods, All this is espe- 
cially true of farming. In perhaps no 
branch of business is individual right 
thinking so sure of good _ returas. 
That farmer who works his children 
like ‘machines deliberately courts the 
ruin of his business, either in his own 
generation or theirs. That farmer 
who encourages his children and his 
hired help to think clearly, and to 
suggest plans for improvement, not 
only reaps direct benefits from such 
improvements, but exercises. a pro- 
found influence upon the welfare of 
his community, and by extension up- 
on the nation as a whole. 





The auction system of selling farm 
produce is gaining ground. Several 
companies in the 

Produce Auction large cities have 
Becoming Popular developed busi- 
ness in one or 

more directions and are planning to 
broaden in others. Butter, eggs, poul- 
try, and foreign, southern and* west- 
ern fruit have been handled in this 
way for some years. Last year east- 
ern apples and peaches were added 
to the list,-and it is planned by some 
companies to add strawberries, rasp- 
berries, cherries, grapes and plums. 
The system has much to commend it 
to growers. Everything is open to 
scrutiny. When brands become known 
to the buyers the probabilities are 
that returns will be greater than by 
the general commission system. <A 
caution, however, is necessary. Much 
of the success of the system depends 
upon the grower. If the grading is 
not careful the brand will get a poor 
name among the buyers and the 
grower may suffer as much as under 


the consignment method. The auc- 
tion system, trerefore demands care- 
ful grading.. Another cautfon: Grow- 
ers must not judge the system too 
hastily. One shipment is not enough 
for a fair trial. From five to 10 should 
be sent so the buyers can get ac- 
quainted with the brand and so the 
grower can strike an average to com- 
pare with his former system of 
selling. 


a 
> 


The Harvester trust case now goes 
to the courts. That’s where it be- 
longs. That is what 
the courts are for. The 
International Harvester 
company will doubtless 
receive a fair hearing, be given an 
honest trial; and the final verdict 
should be governed by all the evi- 
dence and all the law. The public is 
increasingly restive under anything 
that looks like administrative favors 
to one trust at the expense of another. 
Mr Roosevelt set a bad example, 
when, as president, after haling Stand- 
ard Oil into the courts as a bad trust, 
excused Steel as a good trust. The 
Harvester people have evidently tried 
to obey the laws, state and federal, 
but if that great corporation cannot 
agree to the. dissolution advised by 
the department of justice, recourse to 
the courts is the only right thing. 





Recourse to 
-the Courts 


The problem of removin~ the sur- 
plus moisture, whether on the top or 
in the ground, is now 
Great Drainage absorbing the atten- 
Problems tion of thousands of 
farmers, particularly 
in the great Mississippi valley. This 
week finds flood conditions even worse 
than yet recorded; thousands of fam- 
ilies lost all; some loss of life; great 
areas flooded and crops ruined. Sub- 
merged lands are needed for fgod pro- 
duction, and al! flooded areas must be 
reclaimed in order to make a profit- 
able return upon. the millions of acres 
now valueless. To accomplish this 
rivers must be diked, surface as well 
as underdrains provided. The prob- 
lem is a momentous one, in view of 
the fact that the more complete the 
drainage system the greater the diffi- 
culty in taking care of overflow water 
in the lower part of the drainage 
basin. Congress has under considera- 
tion a bill for a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the whole United States, If 
this becomes a law, it will be a com- 
paratively easy matter to reclaim the 
greater portion of the swamp lands 
now wholly unproductive. If the prin- 
ciples of soil drainage are thoroughly 
understood, there is no question as to 
their rapid adoption. 








Many Kentucky farmers have made 
good money this spring out of hay, 


roughage and grain. The- 


Boost for shortage of feed and the 
the Silo late spring have made 
prices very high. With 
hay at $30 a ton and corn at 90 cents 
a bushel there have been good profits 
to those who could afford to sell. Very 
few but those who filled their silos 
last fall, however, have been in a 
position to sell. This has been a 
striking object lesson. Scores of 
farmers are planning to erect silos 
this year, and it is probable that sev- 
eral times the area devoted to silage 
crops will be planted in Kentucky 
this year. Thousands of other farm- 
ers all over the country should fol- 
low their exampte. 
Now it is the United States of South 
Africa that takes the lead. A bill is 
pending in the assembly 
Uncle Sam _ at Cape Town, which not 
Lags only opens crown lands 
to settlement, but pro- 
poses a system of land banks for fur- 
nishing capital. Their purpose is to 
furnish capital, credits and co-opera- 
tion to farmers, both small and large. 
How much longer will the United 
States lag behind the rest of the 
world in giving equal facilities to our 
farmers? 








Pecans belong to the hickory nut 
family. They are grown more gener- 
ally in the south than anywhere else, 
but in the river bottoms may be pro- 
duced as far north as Iowa. Large 
tommercial orchards have _ recently 
been set in Texas and in Georgia. 
Much is expected from these. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


All of the farmers here are for par- 
cel post, etc. Give us a president, a 
senate and a house of representatives 
that will work for the best -interests 
of all concerned.—{R. G. Robertson, 
Saline County, Mo. 


Our legislatures are passing a great 
many laws to favor agriculture, some 
of which are all right. There should 
be more inducement offered to keep 
young people from going to the city 
This movement to the city is, I think 
one cause of the high cost of living, 
as farmers can’t hire help. They do 
what they can and let the rest go 
as will be seen by the abandoned 
farms in our own state. The high cost 
of farm land, machinery, seed and 
stock, and taxes amounts to so much 
that the average® young man can’t 
face the problem, Now, if there was 
some way which would give him 
chance, I think our rural districts 
would be more thickly populated. The 
matter of taxation is getting trouble. 
some. I think the assessment of land 
is hardly fair. For example, if I 
build a new house or barn, my valua- 
tion is put up a few hundred dollars 
higher, which means more tax. My 
neighbor who does not improve his 
farm at all has no increase.—[F. H 
Day, Steuben County, N Y¥. 


Pastures are sure to be short by 
August, drouth or no irouth, and the 
wise farmer should make prepara- 
tions for having a piece of fodder 
corn to supplement his pastures at 
that time. I use the southern varie- 
ties. Red Cob and Wood’s Virginia 
Ensilage are both good. They may 
be sowed or drilled broadcast, but by 
far the best results are obtained by 
Planting with drill in rows 8 feet 
apart and cultivating as long as the 
horse can get through. Such feed 
will make milk and lots of it. Why 
not try it this year and see.—f[J. B. 
Hastings, Rockland County, N Y. 


I have found that certain varieties 
of strawberries like Crescent, War- 
field, Haverland and Bubach, which 
have their seeds more or less deeply 
imbedded” in the flesh ‘of the berry, 
bear blossoms which are almost whol- 
ly resistant to late frosts, while va- 
rieties like Sharpless and Jessie, 
whose seeds stand out on the surface 
of the berry, are sure to have their 
blossoms greatly injured by even a 
light frost.—[A. B. Katkamier, Wayne 
County, N Y. 


In establishing public agencies for 
the dissemination of agricultural 
knowledge on a broad scale there is 
much danger of leading the country 
people to lean too heavily on the na- 
tional and state governments. The 
extension movement may do more 
harm than good if the farmer is 
thereby made to believe that the 
government can make a set program 
fcr agricultural progress and that he 
has only to follow the advice given 
in publications or by itinerary lec- 
tures, etc. It cannot be too often said 
that research and instruction will 
never be able to establish and en- 
force definite rules among farmers. 
American agriculture is now just 
passing out of its crude pioneer stage. 
It will become more and more a com- 
plicated and technical industry, in 
the prosecution of which broader and 
more exact knowledge, sounder juds- 
ment and larger business ability will 
be required for success.—[A. C, True, 
Office of Experiment Stations. 


The statistics of the agricultural 
department show that the net profit 
to the farm increases in far greater 
ratio than the increase in yield. If 
the net profit from a crop of 20 bush- 
els an acre amounts to $3 an acre 4 
crop of 60 bushels-to the acre will 
yield a net return of $33 an acre 
In other words, the net profit in 
creases tenfold, when the increase i? 
yield 4s only threefold. This improved 
agriculture with all its beneficial re 
sults can be accomplished only by 4 
persevering, energetic system of edu 
cation. We must be aroused to the 
necessity for better methods, 4nd 
must be shown by practical exper 
ment just what these better methods, 
are and how they may be made &- 
fective on every farm—[W. © 
Brown, New York. 
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Homemade Transplanting Device 


w. H. JENKINS, DELAWARE COUNTY, N ¥ 


A gardener in New York who 
transplants many thousand celery and 
other plants, was obliged to continue 
the transplanting during dry weather, 
His method of working was to stretch 
a line across the garden, mark the 
rows by it with a double hand mark- 
er, pour water along the rows with 
a large sprinkling pot, then make 
holes with a dibber for the plants, 
One’ day when wheeling a loaded 
wheelbarrow, it occurred to him that 
if pegs were placed around the out- 
side of the rim of the wheel, the 
weight of the barrow would press 
them-inthe soil as the hand does. 

Further study’ resulted in the build- 
ing of a two-wheeled cart with pegs 
on both wheels for making holes for 
plants. A tank of water placed on 
the axle is the weight which drives 
the hickory pegs in the svil. A piece 
ef hose attached to the bottom of 
each side of the tank leads the water 
down into perforated tin cans fasten- 
ed just back of the wheels, and gently 
distributes the water over the holes 
like rain, s6 the holes are not washed 
or disturbed by the water. This home- 
made machine has proved a success, 
as it marks the ground, makes two 
rows of holes, puts in water, and 
marks the place for the next rows as 
fast-as it is drawn along, so saving 
the work of one or two men. 


Kentucky Egg Laying Contest 


W. D. NICHOLLS 




















The national egg laying contest be- 
ing conducted at Frankfort is attract- 
ing much attention. Fifty pens of 
five birds each are entered. Sixteen 
varieties, including hens from several 
states are included. The contest is to 
last six months. The results of the 
first three weeks are as follows: First 
week, total number of eggs laid 479. 
First pen, E. C. Stevens of Louisville, 
Buff Orpington, 19 eggs; second, A. P. 
Hillhouse of Foster, Can, White Leg- 
horn, 16 eggs. Second week: Total 
694. First.pen, Guy Dailey of Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind, White Plymouth Rock, 49 
eggs; second pen, W. E. Stevens .of 
Louisville, Buff Orpington, 47 eggs. 
Third week (five days), total 785. 
First pen: J. T. Milligan & Son of 
Stithton, White Leghorn, 25 eggs; sec- 
nd pen, P. L. Adams of Louisville, 
Rhode Island ed, 22 eggs. Total eggs 
first 24 days of contest 2287. One hen, 
a Barred Plymouth Rock, laid two 
eggs in one day; another, a Buff Or- 
pington, laid an exceptionally large 
egg, the weight being 4% ounces. 


Potato Experience in 1911 


A. M. TAYLOR, ILLINOIS 





The season of 1911 will long be re- 
membered as a poor potato year. In 
many localities the crop was an en- 
tire failure. It has come to be 
accepted that many parts of the Mis- 
sissippi valley are not satisfactory 
for potato culture, even though the 
best attention is given the.crop. On 
the other hand, there are many local- 
ities in this section which will pro- 
duce immense crops if proper atten- 
tion is given from the time the land 
is prepared in the spring until the 
crop is harvested in the fall. 

I am located in the heart of the 
corn belt and find no difficulty in 


growing profitable crops of po- 
tatoes. My land is not the best for 
the purpose. Half a mile from my 


farm is soil that would produce bet- 
ter potatoes, but it does not, simply 
because the proper.treatment is not 
given. I do the best I can with my 
land, keeping it rich in humus, 
plowed to a depth of 6 or 8 inches, 
thoroughly pulverized with the disk 
and whatever tools are available to 
secure a fine seedbed. This work is 
done when the soil is dry enough to 
work without being sticky and all 
danger of frost is gone. 


Constant Cultivation Paid 


For seed, the best of potatoes are 
seiécted at digging time from hills 
that produce most abundantly. These 
are kept in a cool’ cellar just above 
the freezing point. In the spring 
they are re-sorted and cut into pieces, 
with one eye in each piece. These 
pieces’ are drill planted and covered 
with a two-horse potato planter at 


~~ 











one opeiiiielies: In about one week, 
just before the potatoes appear above 
the ground, cultivation begins. The 
first operation consists of running 
over the potato field with a heavy 
smoothing harrow. I continue to stir 
and cultivate the soil until the pota- 
toes are as large as hens’ eggs, or 
sometimes a little larger. 

Last season the cultivator was kept 
moving all through the dry months, 
particularly in handling the late po- 
tatoes. The sprayer was in action 
just as soon as the potat plants could 
be seen. I used the lime-sulphur and 
arsenate of lead mixture. As a résult 
I had no blight. I had no weeds, be- 
cause of my constant cultivation and 
the vines remained green until the 
fall rains appeared. ‘Then they drank 
in every drop of water and when 
harvest time arrived there was no 
disappointment in the quantity or 
quality of the potatoes produced. The 
yield ranged from 100 to 240 bushels 
per acre, Please understand I am 
speaking of my late varieties. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
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Read by 725,000 People Weekly 
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DON, Antwerp, 
HOUDAN EGGS 15 $1, fancy stock. JOE ORD- 
WAY, Canisteo, N Y. 
— as & Bk 8. 
MOORE. Nellie, 0. 
LIVE STOCK 
PEDIGRERD 0 I C PIGS—March first 
Fine individuals from prolific, —_— 
Single $8, p—4 $15, trio om. L. H. Bi ATER, 
Box 397, mington, 
R SALE—Hampshire swine. Young pigs, either 
Hg registered; $8 and $10. Also thoroughbred 
Puteh "elted bull calves. WHITE BELT FARMS, 


Plainville, N Y¥. 





—. we io — pigs. or 
sheep cheap. 00! te at who 
WwW. M. erasing, Foote . Pa. ? 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester- 
Whites sows, service boars; collies; Guernseys. 
F. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa 


100 GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFER calves from tu- 
lin tested cows, $10 each. F o b cars. RB. C 
FANCHER, La Fayette, N Y. 


PURE SHORTHORN bull 
HOTCHKISS, West Springfield, 


Nn ~~ oe head. Must sell. 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


REGISTERED CunareS WHITE pigs. 
GARDNER, Cohocton, N Y. 


O I C, best strain. 
CO, Savona, N Y, 


DUROC PIGS $7. 8S. WEEKS, DeGraff, 0. 
DOGS AND RABBITS 
16-lb RABBITS—Fiemisi Giants, Belgian Giants, 
Rufus Red and Black Belgian hares. Young stock 


for sale at all times. ADIRONDACK RABBITRY, 
Chas Bruet & Son, Prop, Croghan, N Y. 








calves $25 cach. 
Pa. 





Write quick. 





ARTHUR 





If interested, write FRISBIE 











FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken fox and beagle 
hounds, also a few unbroken pups. Stamp for reply 
AMBROSE 8S. TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa 

SCOTCH COLLIES—Elegantly 
marked puppies, very intelligent, 
males $. WM KETCH, 


A PUPS—The intelligent kind, stock driving 
$5 each. CLOVERNOOK STOCK 
FARM, Chambersburg, Pa. 


COLLIE PUPS, 3 months old, 
Swe, $6 each. 





bred, beautifully 
shipped on approval; 
Cohocton, N Y. 








eligible to registry, 
HERBERT FISHER, Perry, 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


MOYER’S SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, 263-eg¢ 
strain, 15 eggs $1.75, 100 “ 500 $25; infertiles made 
good. Baby chicks $2.50 dozen, $15 per 100, 
dead ones made good. See: special mating, 6 hens 
and cockerel, eggs from these, $1 each. Indian Run- 
ner duck eggs 10c each. Circular free. GRANT 
MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN prize-winning 
strains—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, White and Brown Leghorns; eggs $1.50 
15, $7 100. Imported Idght and Dark Brahmas; 
eges $2.50 per 15. Catalog gratis. F. M. PRES- 
COTT, Riverdale, N J. 





MOTTLED ANCONAS, Lakenvelders, Partridge 
Wyandottes, Partridge Rocks, Buff Cochin Bantams, 
Black ——- —_ his | Bantams, White Rocks, 
Pearl Guin 25 varieties: BERKSHIRE 
PIONEER POULTRY YARDS, Berkshire, N Y. 


HONE’S ROSE COMB REDS are deep wine ved in 
color and superior layers of large brown eggs. Hateh- 
ing eggs from tested layers and Schenectady and 
Albany winggrs. HONE, Crescent Hill Farm, 
Sharen Springs, N ¥ 








BURNETT'S Black Beauty Minorcas. Guaranteed 
patito eags = all parts of the United States. 
25. Circular free. COLDEN- 


pecial, es $1. 
HAM Pou LInY YARDS, Rocklet, N Y. 





KELLERSTRASS White Orpington eggs $2 per 15. 
Cockerels $2 each. White Wyandottes, Dustin strain, 
eges % 15, $5 100. THOMAS CRAWFORD, Kissim- 
mee, Fla. 





40 EGGS §2. 
Reds, Leghorns, 
Catalog. SAM 


Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Hamburgs, Brahmas. 19 varieties. 
MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 





BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15, $1; 
$4. White Holland turkey eggs 9, $2.25. 
pigs. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 


30, $1.50; 100, 
Berkshire 





FARMERS’ MONEY MAKERS. Columbian Rocks, 
colored like Brahmas; eggs $1 _ setting. PARK 
FARMS, Box 1i7, Pulaski, N Y 





BUFF ORPINGTONS; eggs for hatching § cents 
each Baby chickens, May twentieth, 10 cents each. 
S. REARWIN, Fillmore, N Y. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN eggs for sale, 
from Kulp’s great winter-laying strain. WARD W. 
DASEY, Frankford, Del. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCK, 
I Red eggs, 20 for $1. BAY 
FARMS, Shelltown, Md. 





White Leghorn and R 
VIEW POULTRY 





EGGS—Single Comb White Leghorns; winners and 
layers. Circular _ free. VIEWPOINT POULTRY 
FARM, Delaware, N J 





RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and _ Crys- 








tal White Orpington eggs. Write SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 

EGGS FROM MAMMOTH Toulouse geese and 
Bronze turkeys, $2 per sitting. MRS A. R. NOR- 
TON, Selden, L L 

25 VARIETIES turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens; 
prize stock; illustrated catalog. F. KAHLER, 


Hughesville, Pa. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS, 140 egg strain; exes 
eleven, $1; one hundred, $6. RUPRACHT BROS, 
Pulaski, NY. 








MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks, 140-egg strain; eggs $1 
per - "oF 100. BROOK VIEW STOCK FARMS, 
Pulaski, 3 


THE FARMER’S on C s $1 
Catalog H free. THOS WILDER: “ hich- 
and, . 


INDIAN RUNNER duck eggs for hatching, 200-egg 

















ora 15 eggs $1. J. ARTHUR LEE, Glenfield, 
NY. 

PRIZE-WINNING HOUDANS, Cochins, etc; stock, 
eggs, Pigeons. VILLEE. Marietta, Pa. 

30 FISHEL’S WHITE ROCK eggs, $1.60; 106, $5. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS, 15 eggs $1, $5 per 100. 
MATTIE KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 





INDIAN. RUNNER DUCKS—I5 egas $1. 
LEN BROS, Harveyville 


WAL- 





REGISTERED COLLIES $5 and $8. BURR 
COLE, Perrysburg, N Y. 
DEWEY, 


SCOTC a" Pprumss, three dollars. J. 
Edwards, N 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


600,000 EARLY JERSEY W! WAKEFIELD, Charleston 


Wakefield, Early Summer and All Head Early cab- 
bage plants, $1.50 per 1000. Beets $1.50. Earliana 
Stone $2. 


and Chalk’s Jewel tomatoes $2.50 per 1000. 
Big Stem Jersey sweet potato plants $2 per 1000. 
<yenepenntes cabbage, tomato, celery and 
— $4.50 per 1000, Snowball cauliflower oT bo. 
tted egg plants $2.25 per . List free. Not 
cheap plants. Cheap seeds and cheap plants are 
equally unsatisfactory. All plants are large, weil 
hardened plants, and the price is low considering the 
q 





uhlity. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, (Vegetable 
plants exclusively 14 years), Chester, N J. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—39 earliest, latest, larg- 

est, most productive varieties. Sweet potato, cab- 


bage, raspberry, blackberry plants; fruit 
trees. Large discounts on large orders. 
c ad free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 





CABBAGE PLANTS, celery, 
potato, 100, postpaid, 30c. 
plants, 4 dozen, postpaid, 50c. 
quantities, GLICK’ 


caulifiower, sweet 
Tomato, pepper, ess 
All varieties, in any 
S SEED FARM, Lancaster, Pa. 





SEED POTATOES FOR SALE—Pan-American is 
white, oblong, medium late, big yielder and extra 
for table use; price per sack of 120 Ibs, $3, f o b 
Cambridge, N Y. MOSES HILL, Greenwich, N Y 


FOR SALE—Cabbage, 
per 1000, cauliflower $2.5 
peppers, tomatoes, celery, best 
= Cc. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


COWPEAS $2. $2.50 bushel, 
$6, $7 bushel, Red clover seed $12 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 


on STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
60 cents per : oa. postpaid. A. B. 





lettuce, beets, all 
50 per 1000, 
kinds. 


kinds, $1 
sweet potatoes, 
Send for list. 





Crimson clover seed 
$12.50 bushel. 





leading varieties, 
KATKAMIER, 











Macedon, 

RALEIGH SEED POTATOES—Choice sprayed 
stock, $1.75 per bushel. GILFOYLE BROS, Route 21, 
Ulster, Pa. 

SEED POTATOES—First -and second size. Illus- 
trated catalog free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, 

LEADING VARIETIES of cabbage plants, $1 per 


1000. CHAS GEIGER, Scarlets Mills, Pa. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—Name your wants, A. 
CROFT, Garrison, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 








ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cat- 
tle, durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet 


with cuts and full information by writing the manu- 
facturer. ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


FOR SALE—1 No 2 American sawmill and 1 
10-horse power portable engine. For description and 
price — ~~ P. LASHER, R F D 2, Am- 
st 








MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING. PHOTO- PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 
typing, ag booklets, pa etc. Press work * 
lowest prices and You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed‘or pub- 
es and . oe will be furnished. i 


in standard sizes. 
PUBLISHING CO, Springfield, Mass. 
LOOK AT THE ANNOUNCEME }~ the Fumae 


electro- 





Profit Sharing Gold Bonds on rea 
the central business section of one of New England’s 
most rapidly growing cities. 


SAVE YOUR STOCK and save 
preparing your own veterinary romedian; 6 
veterinary Teapes: any ~~ aH tom o, $1.50; ane 3, 


4, $1.90; or any 5, $2. 
narian, North Clarendon, Vt 

Amasaoe PHOTOGRAPHERS—Special offer 
May. Six postals, noe one negative, 10c. HAIRE 
BROS, aoe Main’ St, Fitchburg, Mass. 


- J pr oe no use for Schacht runabout. 
I # a bargain. Good running order. 





‘a4 4 
a7 18: 











aurese Box 2 . Turnpike, Pa. 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


A NEW BUSINESS is s is soon to be established at 
centers. Its representative 4% 
to its affairs — 

2 


tely 
It will also add to the honor, standing ‘on position 
eof the man or woman fortunate enough to secure the 
place. Its representative will also " an oppor- 
tunity to be of much service in promoting the wel- 
fare of the local community, especially its farming 
interests. A thoroughly progressive, up-to-date 
farmer, male or female, who possesses some business 
characteristics and who at certain seasons may have a 
little time available, might serve, provided he is « 
person of standing and reputation. The manager of 
@ creamery or clieese factory, a country attorney or 
an active man of responsible character In a strong 





la, 

whe would like to 
community and have a_ little business 
produce some revenue. We are } 

party at two or three centers in each county in the 
middie and southern states. If you are interested. 
please state your experience, position, and how you 
are located with reference to seeing the farmers in 
your territory or nos them see you, your present 
socation, together with at least on 


© good reference. 
Please address BRANCH MANAGER, 315 Fourth 
Ave, New York City 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP !—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on 
men 





and willing to work. ke 

help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, wh the work permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or withopt experience. 
ganization, whose object 
— Jewish immigrants to 

to 


i dress 
FARM oe BUREAU, ims Second Avenue, New 








MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government 
Positions. $80 month; annual vacations; short hours; 
no “‘layoffs;’’ common education sufficient; over 12,000 





appointments coming; Saetnee unnecessary; farmer 
eligible. Send postal immediately for free list o 
sitions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept Bi?, 
ochester, Y 
WANTED—Government postoffice clerks. Exam- 
inations everywhere soon. Farmers eligible. Common 


education sufficient. a prepared by former United 
States civil service miner. Write for free 

let. PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 
813, Rochester, N Y. 








WANTED—Railway mail clerks, rural and city 
carriers, postofiice clerks. Thousa Ex- 
aminations s00n. Trial lesson Write 
OZMENT, 107 R, St Louis. 

GOVERNMENT WANTS postoffice clerks, 

everywhere s00n. Coaching free. 


Examinations 
F 


RANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B19, Rochester, N Y. 





AGEWES 
AGENTS— Make $10 per . day selling wonderful new 
invention. Sample and < * given. wowrite A. 4 


for particulars and catalog of “ad making articles. 


LEWIS MFG CO, Lockport, N 





AGENTS—$24 a week. New automatic —. — 
Cleans horse tu half the time. No clogg 
THOMAS. ‘ou 





demand, big profits. Free sample. 
CO, 1653 Third St, Dayton, 0 
gates, four 


AGENTS— Farm we. 20 feet long, $2. 
CHARLES TOWNLEY, Dryden, N Y. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 





, 4 
FOR SALE—Colorado ranch, Routt county. 1640 
acres of wonderfully fertile black soil. Will net 


about $30 an acre in grain, $100 in potatoes, $500 
in strawberries—the finest on earth. Cut 1028 tongs 
of hay’ last year. Three water rights for irrigation, 
though grains are never irrigated here. About 700 
acres under cultivation now, balance in fine pasture 


2% miles to R R station, % mile to school. Good 
improvements, fenced and cross fenced. 2 houges, 
and 5 rooms, besides bunk house, barns, sheds, 


ete. River runs across ranch making it a fine cattle 
proposition, also adjoins government range. I, also 
a fine chance for hog raising as they are peculiarly 





free from isease. Climate particularly healthful. 
Correspondence invited. FLOYD FRAZIER, 1010 
Steger Bidg, Chicago, III. 

135 ACRES $2500, PART CASH—Live stock, ma- 
chinery and tools. Widowed owner sacrifices this 
fine New York farm. Completely equipped. 70 acres 
loamy fields, brook-watered pasture for 15 cows, lots of 
wood, 500 sugar maples and outfit, 50 apple trees, 2-story, 
%-room house, 40-ft barn, convenient outbuildings; 
maple shade; sweeping view of valley; horse, ¢ cows, 
bull, hog, all machinery, cream separator, gasoline 
engine and all tools included if taken immediately: 
chance of a lifetime at $2500, part cash. All details 
and traveling directions to see it page 6, “ ween ‘ 





Farm Catalog ¢ 
buyers’ R EK fares. E 
Station 1096, 47 W 


WRIGHT BROS—Jf interested in 
never seen, send name of county. 
official topographical report, acreage under cultiva- 
tion, principal products, etc. These reports have 
saved thousands of prospective buyers long journeys 
at great expense. Our service charge $1 in ad- 
vance. Our report in 20 days. Special appraisals 
with photographs of western farm, ranch or orchard 
— if desired. WRIGHT BROS, Real Estate Ap- 

raisers, San Francisco, Chicage. Main office a 
058 Broadway, New York. 


just out, copy free. We 
A. STROUT FARM AGE ney. 
34th St, New York. 





land you have 
We will mail you 





ONE OF THE BEST 
States, 5 miles north 


500-acre farms in the United 
of the famous summer resort 
near shore Lake Champlain, 1% miles to 
D & H depot. Any person wanting beautiful farm 
home this is the bargain of your life. New ey 
Cost $25,000, will sell to quick buyer for $20,000, 
only small payment down. This farm will pay for 
itself in a few years. No brokers. B. L. HURD, 
Whallonsburg, Essex Co, N Y. 





LOOK AT THE ANNOUNCEMENT of the PHELPS 
REALTY ASSOCIATES, Springfield, Masson Page 17 
of this paper for an exceptional opportunity of sharing 
in the original subscription for part of 00, 
Profit Sharing Gold,Bonds on real estate located in 
the central business ‘section of one of New England's 
most rapidly growing cities. 





$240 SECURES guaranteed investment in Georgia. 
Farm home that can earn an income each year 
greater than a= initial cost. We cultivate the 
land and pay a profit. Possession when desired. 
Absolute p~ My “highest bank reference. Write now 
for illustrated booklet. GEO W. DEEN, Box 4ll, 
Waycross, Ga. 


a BUYS 100-ACRE FARM, 2 miles railroad 
town mile creamery, school, church; good build- 
Seen water; $750 cash, 
ba time. include stock and tools, 
VALLEY FARM ACENCY, : 


Owego, N 
75-ACRE Paes for sale, near Salisbury; good 
ag and f Price $1600. For full partion 
lars write 








P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md 





IDEAL WTTLE HOME—10 acres $1 
down. Lake front; good buildings, soil, 
Catalog. GEO GOODELLE, Geneva, N Y. 


NEW ENGLAND farm circular fre, LELAND, 
Dept 36, 31 Milk St, Boston. 


, $500 
location. 
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NEW YORK EDITION. 


This edition of American Agriculturist 
is devoted to the interests of our big Em- 
pire state family. It is edited and 
printed solely. in the interest of New 
York agriculture. To make it better 
than ever is my earnest wish, and I ask 
you to join hands in making & so. Use 
these pages freely for farm news, for 
discussing local farm problems, for in- 
terchange of opinions on farm practice. 
Not only do this, but write me frequent- 
ly. Tell me about the features that are 
most interesting and helpful; suggest 
ways of improvement as they occur to 
you, and send in accounts of agricul- 
tural grange and club meetings, of sales 
and co-operative successes, of crop con- 
ditions and prices; anything, in fact, that 
reveals farm activity. We want to boost 

gsricuiture in New York; by all work- 
ng together we can make things hum. 


\ 


Editor American Agriculturist. 





Few Remaining Hops in Demand 


Recent price paid for hops in the 
vicinity of Waterville, N Y, is about 
25c. However, really choice lots bring 
more money. On the Pacific coast 
near Santa Rosa, Cal, a recent lot of 
Sonomas and Mendocinos of last year’s 
growth sold at 36% @37%c. * Most of 
the growers still holding hops are un- 
willing to part with them for less than 
40c. Sonoma (Cal) growers have been 
offered 26@27c p Ib on the 1912 con- 
tracts. Hops in Ore have recent- 

sold up to 40c f o b cars. In New 
Work there has been an increase in de- 
mand for medium quality N Y state 
hops of last year’s crop. Prices the 
past month have ranged from 25@30c 
Pp Ib; sa'es have not aggregated many 
hundred bales. Some poor lots changed 
hands «; low as 20c. A report from 
Portiandville, N Y, received early this 
month states that grubbing is well 
along, and as usual old yards have 
suffered somewhat. New yards win- 
tered well, and are starting strong, al- 
though they are late. 

Preparing to Fight Blue Mold 

Reports from growers in Madison, 
Oneida, Schoharie and Otsego coun- 
ties, N Y, state work in hop yards is 
well along, but vines are backward, 
due to the late spring. No more grub- 
bing than usual is being done, and 
as a whole, hops wintered up to the 
average. At this date it looks as 
though the acreage would correspond 
very nearly to that of last year’s. 
More care is being given hops than 
usual because of high prices com- 
manded the past year. Some reports 
speak of growers preparing to fight 
the blue mold, which is expected to 
inyade the yards again: this season. 
Spraying,outfits have been purchased 
and a general campaign will be start- 
ed to eliminate this serious trouble 
the current season. 

Improvement in the hop market is 
marked of late, as the demand is to 
fill the requirements of such brewers 
as have not sufficient supplies to carry 
them through the present crop year. 
In Ore important transactions have 
been on a 40c basis, f o b cars. Some 
1908 crop recently sold at 20c. The 
Cal spot market is quoted strong and 
recent sales have been at 36% @37%c, 
these for medium Sonomas. The con- 
tract market in Ore is not very ac- 
tive, but a few small contracts have 
been written at 24@25c. As high as 
26c has recently been offered, with 
no. takers. 

Hops wintered unusually well, says 
BE. Starkweather of Otsego county, N 
Y. Hills that went into the winter in 
good condition are all right’ this 
spring. Fields affected with grubs show 
many missing hills, but the damage 
was done last summer. Acreage will 
be about the same as in 1911; that is, 
the new yards in bearing for the first 
time this year will about equal the old 
acreage grubbed out. All growers are 
preparing to fight blue mold this year, 
and none are certain of success. Grow- 
ers are afraid of blue mold. 

My hop yard has come through in 
good condition.—(H. D. R., Nor- 
wich, N Y. 

The hop acerage will be about the 
same as last year in the vicinity of 
Richfield Station, N Y. I do not know 
of any old hops left in growers’ hands. 
No sales have ~~ pe reported for a 
long time.—[D. W. M. 

Growers grubbing roots report hops 
have wintered well. : A smajl acreage 
will be planted this year. The 1911 
crop is practically all out of growers’ 
hands. No offers on contracts for 
1912. Season is backward.—[G. P. V. 
V.. Canajoharie, N Y. 

So far as can be told at present, 
hops are looking well. The seascn is 
early. The heavy snow of iast winter 
Was beneficial to the roots. Acreage 
fos be the same as last year. No old 

tole in growers’ sane No offers for 

912 crom—[G. B. W., Little Falls, 


Toes will be about the same as 
last year. Outlook for the bearing 
acreage is also same as in 1911. Sales 
have been made recently at 2fc p Ib, 
but the quality is poor. Offers for 
30c have been made recently for con- 
tracts. Roots have wintered well.— 
fR. W. A., Sangerfield, NY. 

Poles. are se. and grabbing has 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


commenced, Acreage same as in 191 
Some offers to coffiract at 30c have 
been .made, but with no takers. For 
last year’s crop. offers of 25c are 
made, but growers will not accept 
them. Some growers have bought 
spraying outfits, as blue mold is ex- 
pected to be prevalent this year.— 
([L...R. B., Solsville, N Y. 

Hop roots have wintered well ex- 
cepting in old yards, which show con- 
siderable weakness; no new have been 
set. There is nothing doing in the 
market, either in old hops or con- 
tracts, Total acreage will be a little 
less than a year ago.—-[S. W. M., 
Stockbridge, N Y. 

Going to my farm 6% miles out 
of town, I pass several hop yards 
where grubbing is being done. In all 
cases poles are set. Growers report 
hops have wintered well. Acreage will 
remain same as last season.—[H. T. 
D., Cobleskill, N Y. 

About 5% of the hop roots have 
been frozen the past winter. Grub- 
bing is nearly all done. A few new 
vards will be set and about the same 
quantity plowed up, so aereage will 
remain about the same as last year. 
None of the 1911 crop held in this 
town.—[{J. H. M., Central Bridge, 
N Y. 

There will be a slight increase in 
acreage over that of last year. O1d 
hop yards show many. missing hills. 
Yards are being well “cultivated and 
cared for. No sales.—[J. F., Worces- 
ter, N Y. 





Tobacco Crop Starts Late 


The preparation of seed beds is a 
thing of the past in most all cigar-leaf 
growing sections, incites Pa, N Y, 
O, Wis and N FE. Growers are now 
watching anxiously os the develop- 
ment of the embryo plants. Thé@re cer- 
tainly is enough moisture in the 
ground in all leaf-growing districts, so 
seed beds should make a good start 
providing enough sunshine is available 
to warm the soil. Attention is being 
turned toward preparation of the 
fields for the 1912 crop. 

In New York state very little inter- 
est has been shown recently in the 
1911 crop, which is practically out df 
farmers’ hands. Prospects for the new 
crop in the state are good. The 1911 
crop, which is now undergoing fer- 
mentation, is said to be fully up to 
date, and both dealers and growers 
satisfied with last scason’s work, Tran- 
gactions in O in Zimmer-Spanish and 
Dutch seed are a little more frequent. 

In N EB the season has been very 
backward.to date, and although seed 
beds are all planted, the operations 
are fully two weeks later than usual 
and plants have been slow to develop. 
Some reports state the young tobac:o 
plants are in some cases rotting in 
the beds, due to excessive moisture, 
No sales of any consequence are re- 
ported in N E primary market as al- 
most every scrap of tobacco left farm- 
er” hands several months ago. 


April Butter Scoring 


In the April New York educational 
butter scoring eight of the 12 samples 
of butter of the following makers re- 
ceived a score of 90 or above: 

Butter Scores 





% % 
Score Water Salt 
E; A. Beckwith of Lua- | 
iowville . % 11.4 
F. B. Fenner of Nori 
Tisbury, Mass ... 94 — 


Earl ~ Johnson of Mar- 
atho 93% 141 
tL Kindelberger 
‘Knoxville, er ere 90% 18.1 
Fred J. Nehrboss of Crit- . 
tenden 90 11.8 
J, B. Rowe of Vernon 90 14.6 


H. C. Thorkilsen of Cuba. 11,8 
Frank 8. Wright of Meri- 
14,1 


The May scoring will be held 
the next to the last Friday. If there 
are any butter or cheese makers, or 
men who handle milk or cream, who 
wish to send samples of their prod- 
uct to the college for suggestions and 
criticisms for improvement, this is 
the time to write to the department 
of dairy industry at Ithaca. 





Farm Appropriations Cut Out 


SPECTAL CORRESPONDENT 


Gov Dix'’s pruning knife cut deeply 
into the appropriations made by the 
legislature for agricultural purposes 
this year, the ageregate of the cuts 
being fully $600,000. The governor 
finished his consideration of the so- 
called 30-day bills, which were left 
in his custody when the legislature 
adjourned on the eve of his departure 
for Europe. 

In his last round his veto knocked 
out the $800,000 needed for the im- 
provements to the staté fair struc- 
tures, $15,000 for stee) fences around 
the grounds, $60,000 for a demonstra- 
tion building at the experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva, $75,000 for a state 
school of agriculture at Cook academy 
at Montour Falls, $50,000 for a state 
school of agriculture at Keuka col- 
lege, $4000 to continue the investiga- 





tion into 008 culture in Chautauqua 
county, for four —— farms or 
preserves, and $6000 for their main- 
tenance, fi5‘o00 te for the Madison 
Square Garden exhibition and demon- 
strations showing the agricultural re- 
sources and opportunities of New 
York state and $15,00 to put. into 
operation the agricultural school at 
Cobleskill, which was authorized by 
legislative enactment in 1911, with an 
appropriation of $50,000 

The items in the supply bill which 
were allowed to become effective in- 
clude: Apportionment to agricultural 
fairs, $250,000; for farmers institutes, 
$7687; for making examination and 
investigation of the horse breeding 
industry, and for the purpose of stim- 
ulating and promoting the breeding 
of horses in this state, $5000; for en- 
forcing the dairy products article of 
the agricultural law, $9415; for eradi- 
cating the brown-tail and gypsy moth, 
$24,404; for buildings, equipment, fruit 
trees live stock, etc, at the school 
of agriculture, at Alfred university, 
$9300; for equipping the home eco- 
nomics building at Cornell university 
$30,000, equipping the poultry building 
$15,000, additions, repairs and better- 
ments $10,000, grading and making 
roads $10,000; for the summer school 
in agriculture for school teachers 
$4000, for instruction in physics, 
chemistry, ete, to the increased num- 
ber of students in the college of agri- 
culture $20,000, for promotion of ex- 
tension work on farms and with farm- 
ers of the state $50,000, and for in- 
Vestigating diseases of gladioli and 
other bulbous plants $2000; for farm 
machinery, live stock, roads and grad- 
ing shops and butter and cheese-mak- 
culture $5500, and for barns, poultry 
house, grainhouse, greenhouse and 
milkhouse $31,000; for the construc- 
tion and equipment of manual train- 
ing Shops and buter and cheese-mak- 
ns house at St Lawrence wniversity 

20,000; for exhibits of state institu- 
one at the state fair $4000, for pre- 
miums $48,000, and for necessary 
work about the state fair grounds 


’ 


—_ 


Franklin Co—Farmers have been 
very busy of late since sugaring was 
done. A very poor sugar year. Plow- 
ing, hauling manure, etc, have kept 
them busy. A barn near Malone vil- 
lage was struck by lightning and 
burned. Much plowing has been 
done. Roads are getting quite good, 
and grass is beginning to show. 
Horses are very high. 


Silo Activity—Farm work in Rens- 
selaer Co has been delayed because 
of wet and cold weather. Roads have 
been very bad. Farm help is difficult 
to secure. Hay and forage are getting 
scarce. Farmers are buying potatoes 
at $1.25 p bu for their own use. 
Much spraying has been done. A 
large number of silos will be 
built this summer. Hoosick grange 
No 1127 is forming a company which 
will buy for patrons. More fertilizers 
have been used than usual. The poul- 
try industry is on the boom. Several 
poultrymen are to erect large houses 
in the near future, 


Hail in’ Rensselaer—Weather has 
been cool and wet. Recently there 
was a hard thunderstorm accompanied 
by hail which nearly covered the 
ground. Many of the stones were as 
large as walnuts. The ground is s0 
full of water it is almost impossible 
for farmers to do any work. Roads 
are still very bad; there are some sink 
‘holes yet, making it hard to get 
through with loads. Trees and shrubs 
are slow in leafing out. Rosebushes 
and vines, many of them, were killed 
to the ground by the severe cold. Ed- 
ward Swartz and Willard Devereaux 
are the latest purchasers of horses. 
Several horses have been bought in 
this place this spring at prices rang- 
ing from $150 to $500 and upward. 
Some farmers have had the misfor- 
tune to lose cows this spring. Local 
buyers are paying but 30c¢ p Ib fcr 
butter and 18 to 20c p doz for eggs, 
while in the city butter brings from 
35 to 40c and eggs 23 to 25c. Feed 
is still advancing. Corn is $1.70 p 
100, rye $1.55, and other feeds in pro- 
portion, 


Erte Co—Spring is very backward. 
Not much plowing done yet. Wheat 
is 75% dead. Roads are in good con- 
dition. The town of Marilla has been 
quarantined on account of mad dogs. 
Horses are from $150 to $275 ea, fresh 
milk cows $50-to $75, fat cows 8% to 
5c p Ib, veal 7c, spring gies $6 p pr, 
poultry 14c p Ib, hay $25 p ton and 
hard to get at that, Potatoes are 
$1.10 p bu, wheat $1, corn $1, oats Tic, 
butter 30c p Ib, eggs 18c p doz. 


Orleans Co Gans Promise—aAs a re- 
sult of the cold weather of Mar and 
Apr, incibators and hens produced 
less than a 50% hatch of chicks. The 
lack of green food, insects and exer- 
cise is supposed to be the cause of 
the lack of egg fertility. Such poul- 
try breeders as David Nesbeth, with 
14 years of active experience, suf- 
fered by small hatches. Winter 
wheat is growing nicely. Meadows and 
spring seeding also look good, as the 
plentiful rainfall of the past two 
months has kept grass growing. 
Cherry trees are heavily budded, and 





American. Agriculiuris: 


small fruits give every evidence o; , 
good crop: Spring work is well un. .; 
way. <A good percentage of gard.),. 
ers have already sown onions, ear'y 
potatoes and the other hardy ve... 
tables. Work is being rushed ev; 
where, owing to the late season. H: 
by the day seems almost an impo<: 
bility, and those who did not procure 
men early in the season are han 
capped. Sheep have been turned . 
to pasture, and in some instan 
cows and colts.—[B. Augsbury. 


Large Acreage ‘in Beans—Farm.;; 
in Genesee Co are busy plowing. Pota. 
toes are practically all sold. Catt}, 
are advancing in price. Bees in t)iis 
vicinity have wintered well and there 
are not many weak swarms. Butt-: 
is high and scarce, There is no « 
mand for red beans, and they are d.- 
clining in price, while white beans a:.. 
advancing. It is thought that a v: 
large acreage of beans will be sown 


this year. 


Wyoming Co—Winter wheat loos 
promising except on hills where tle 
snow was blown away. Most meadows 
are looking fine. Many farmers are 
beginning spring work and a few ha». 
Planted early potatoes, The weath.r 
has been quite cold for this time .f 
the year. Horses bring very g01 
prices now. Many farmers are dra 
ing potatoes, which are $1.15 p bu at 
railroad stations. Grass seed is v« 
high. Clover is $13 to $14 p bu, ti 
othy $8 to $10. Hay is very ecar 
Dressed pork is worth 8%4c p Ib, calv« s 
fc p 1b, small pigs $3 to $4 ea. Most 
kinds of feeds are very high, Wh-sn 
milk is as high as it is now most 
farmers think is profitable to fed 
grain. 

Allegany Co—W ork is still backward 
on account of wet weather. Hard 
frosts have been bad for new seeding 
and grass. Prospect is poor for tu: 
ing out stock. Farmers are ! 
buying ground feed, which is selling 
for $34 p ton. May is $23 and scar. 
at that. Eggs 20c p doz, butter 25 
p lb. Live hogs are 6% to 7c p }», 
veals 6c. Young pigs are worth about 
$3 ea. Farmers have lost a gov 
many young pigs; do not know 1 


Cause. 


Ontario Co—Wheat and grass lovk 
fairly well. Wheat on low grou)! 
was badly killed by frost and ice. Hi 
is about all fed out. Nearly all « 
chards have been sprayed with line 
and sulphur and will be well tak 
eare of the coming summer.  Go.\) 
help is very scarce and high. Go: 
men are hard to find at any price 


More Spraying—Continued v 
weather in Tioga Co has rendered 
impossible to work the land, and b 
little farming has been done. Clover 
and grasses look well. Hay sells f 
$18 p ton in the barn, potatoes $1.°\\) 
p bu. All kinds of grain are very high 
Warm days and sunshine are need: 
very much. Farmers are becomi 
interested in the care of old orchar(: 
and~ more spraying than ever bef: 
will be done this year in this locali' 


Chautauqua Co—Spring is very late 
and work is delayed. Cold rains a): 
winds keep vegetation back. The 
land is too wet to work. Practica 
no sowing of spring .grain has be« 
done. Produce brings good pric: 
Meadows, pastures and winter grain 
look fine. Peaches are practica 
wiped out. Other fruit is in go: 
shape. Hay brings 25 p ton int 
barn, straw $14, potatoes $1.50 4 bu, 
corn 90c, oats @Sc, butter 32c 
eggs 18c p doz, horses $100 to $300 
cows $40 "to $60. 

Sullivan Co—Feeds are very high, 
varying from $32 to $40 p ton. Dirt 
roads are in bad condition. A number 
of stone roads in the different towns 
with the state road running throuch 
the county is making a big impro: 
ment. Average price of horses is $2'))) 
cows $40, pigs $3. Holsteins are 
vorite cows in this county. 


Clinton Co—Roads are in good cv- 
dition for this time of year. At auc- 
tions cows have sold from $40 to >) 
ea. Horses are scarce at any pric 
Young pigs bring $3 ea. Grass looks 
good. Not much seeding will be do: 
Last year’s seeding was a failure. For- 
est fires are beginning te burn. 


Erie Co—Some farmers are p)< 
ing and others are rolling their me:'- 
ows. Winter wheat looks good.  Poti- 
toes sell at the car for $1.20 p ‘bu. 4 
large acreage will be planted to c:' 
and potatoes. Eggs are 20c¢ p 4 
butter 38c p Ib. 


Delaware Co—Weather has b«!l 
quite wet for plowing and very litte 
has been done. The outlook for * 
good hay crop %s promising. \° 
spraying done in this section. At auc 
tion of Charles Ingles, cows avera:‘ 
$31.90 ea: The most popular cow: 
this section are the Jerseys, most 
which are grades. S. Archibald 
his new house nearly completed. Ho! 
beds. for starting. Cauliflower plants 
are the order of the day. Much 
cauliflower is beitig raised by dairy 
farmers in this section. 

Lewis Co—Spring has been cold «1d 
wet. Farmers are plowing where the 
ground. is dry enough. “The. suzat 
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yeason was short, There were two 
pig runs. Syrup is worth 70c p gal 
at wholesale, and 80 to 85c at retail in 
gne gallon cans. Sugar is 12c p Ib. 
The grass has wintered well and is 


setting green, Hay is bringing from 
<5 to $18 p ton. All kinds of mill 
are high. Cheese is worth from 
12 to 18e p 1b, butter 30 to 36c_ and 
eggs are Wc p doz, potatoes $1.50 p 
b nd are scarce. Veal calves are 
5 to 6¢ 1 w. Many sows and young 
pigs have died, Young pigs bring 
$4.50 ea. 
Columbia Co—Farmers are sowing 


and getting corn ground plowed. 


pat 


Fruit trees look promising. A good 
many are setting out grapes, One 
man is setting 7000 vines, Borden's 
are offering dairymen whose milk 


advance of 10c¢ 


price. 


scores 75 points an 
p 100 over contract 

Oneida Co—No oats were sowed in 
something uncommon for this lo- 


Apr ] 
ecality. Olmey & Floyd are contracting 
with farmers for sweet corn and peas, 


paying 75¢e p 100 husked ears for corn, 
and $2.75 for shelled peas, and $1 p 
ton for vines. The vines are siloed 
and fed to cattl@on the company’s 
farm during the winter. Some are sold 


to dairymen in the spring. Potatoes 
are very scarce and high, retailing at 
$2 p bu. -Maple sugar season very 


saratoga Co—A good many are set- 
tine incubators. Warren White has 
come from his sugar camp at Stony 
Creck with a quantity of sugar and 
maple syrup. , Irwin Sweet, the road 
commissioner, has the new steam 
roller out with a force of men work- 
ing on the road. Eggs are 25c p doz, 
putter 85e p Ib. Baker Bros have pur- 
chased 490,000 spruce and pine trees 
and are setting out a forest. 

Warren Co—Roads have dried up 
nicely. BParmers are plowing. Grain 
is very high, Oats are 70c p bu, corn 
meal $L.80 p 100. A large force of 
men With steam shovel and roller are 
building the state road between North 
Creek and Wevertown. The 
tonia Contracting Co is building it. 
Butter very scarce; in fact, grocers 
have to send to the city for it. Farm- 
ers get 30c p lb. Eggs 20c p doz. 

Putnam Co—This. county is having 
much rainy and cold weather. Farm- 
ers are back with work. Only a few 
pieces of oats have been sowed and a 
few gardens made. Roads have been 
very bad, owing to the deep frost, and 
are quite muddy yet. Only a few have 
turned out young stock to grass. Feed 
of all kinds is extremely high. 

Success with Motor Truck—Mr John 
Hirsch of Rockland Co, who bought a 
20-horse power one ton truck, reports 
splendid satisfaction. He makes the 
nce from his farm to Paterson, 
15 miles, in one hour; with same 
and team, it takes three hours. 
Hirsch is one of the best farmers 
in the county; although a tailor by 
trade he came to Rockland Co a few 
y 





years ago and made a success of 
farming. He has two sons who will 
not leave the farm, Some farm work 
1as been done. Ground is still cold and 
wet. If late frost does not come the 
peach crop will be good 

Scoharie Co—Some oats have been 
month. Sugar season was fair; about 
usual quantity was made Roads have 
been very bad with “‘holes.”’ ._Hay will 
be fed out very close; no stock yet 
turned out. 7rass has started very 
t as yet. No oats or any crops 
yet put in. Afton-Nineveh have a strip 


of state road of about 5% miles to be 
put in. (Potatoes are scarce; acreage 
may not be up to usual as so much 
has been chilled. Butter at local 
store sells at 37c p lb, eggs 18c p doz, 
hay $16 p ton, bran $1.60 p 100, clover- 
seed is. $15 p bu, timothy $9. 

Sullivan Co—Roads are improving, 
but are very rough. Weather is cold 
at backward. Ground is very wet 
and no farm work done except fixing 
fences, A few farmers have started 
plowing on exceptionally dry hillside 
felds. Farmers are laying in a stock 
if commercial fertilizers for the com- 
ing season, to be used chiefly on po- 
tatoes. Seed potatoes are selling as 
high as $2.50 p bu. Corn meal has 
risen to $1.75 p 100. 


ONTARIO 


Fssex GQo—Few oats have been 
sowed. Not much plowing has been 
dor Great preparations are going 
on in the way of hotbeds for tomato 
Plants, tybaceco, cucumbers, early cab- 
bage. cauliflower, melons, sweet po- 
latoes, ete. The fears of the farmers 
4a to ¢the winter wheat have been 
oniy too well verified, and there is 
scarcely a good field. Rye appears to 
have withstood the winter better, but 
of this little was sown. Grass seed 
iS high. “Red clo -~ seed is $16 p bu, 
timothy $8 amd scarce. Dealers are 
asking $2 te $2.25 p bu for early va- 
riet of seed potatoes; table varie- 
a retail at 45c p peck. Eggs are 
Yc p doz, butter 35 to 38c p 1b. Feed 
> Scarce, Parmers are’ very .busy put- 
nts in ‘tile, but if the land should 
®come suitable to plow and seed 
Many thousand tile wilt not be put in. 

i 
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New York Cheese Markets 

At Utica, N Y, May 6—Although 
temperatures have been below the 
normal, grass has a good body, and 
as there is plenty of moisture in the 
ground, warm weather would soon 
put pastures into good shape. Cows 
will be turned out to grass next week, 
Prices on the board advanced sharp- 
ly today following the higher quota- 
tions on the northern New York mar- 
kets Saturday. Although the range of 
prices at Watertown was reported to 
be 14% @14%¢, it is known that the 
cheese sold there at 14%c, a figure 
considerably above the record for fod- 
der cheese, The official transactions 
on the Utica board today were: Large 
white 170 bxs at 14c, small colored 
11500 at 14%c, small” white 691 at 
14%c. On the curb large sold at 
14%c, and the ruling for small was 
14%c. The sales of butter were 190 
tubs at 3le p Ib. . 

At Watertown, N Y, May 6, Satur- 
day’s cheese market ruled \%c higher, 
with sales of 5000 bxs at 14% @14%c. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, May 6—Last 
week after Monday trade in live cat- 
tle was slow and bulls and cows eased 
off 10@15e on all grades except thin 
cows; steers held up steady and closed 
a trifle firm on best grades. Calves 
on moderate receipts were advanced 
25@50c on Wednesday, but eased off 
Friday, at the close, about 25c. The 








selling range for the week was: 
Steers $5.75 @9, oxen and stags 4.90@ 
7.25, bulls 4@7.40, cows 2.50@6.25, 


veals 5@7.50, barnyard and fed calves 
38@7, buttermilks 4.50@5.50. Milch 
cows were strong and quotations were 
28 @ 70. 

Today there were 38 cars of cattle 
and 7330 calves o. sale, Steers were 
slow to 10ec lower, bulls generally 
steady to strong; thin cows held up 
to last week’s closing prices; medium 
to choice stock ruled steady to lower. 
Calves were in heavy supply and eas- 
ier, but the demand was sufficient to 
clear the pens, Steers averaging 758 to 
13387 lbs sold at $6@8.45 -p 100 Ibs, 
including 4 cars Va, 1080- to 1274 lbs 
average, at 7@8.30; 12 cars Pa, 910 
to 1337 Ibs, at 6.25@8.45. Bulls sold 
at 4@7.15, cows at 3@6, veals at 5@ 
9, buttermilks and fed calves at 4.50 
WP 2. 

Sheep were in very light supply 
after Monday, and prices advanced 25 
@50c in sympathy with Buffalo and 
western advices; lambs also advanced 
25@50c; at the close there was a re- 
action with a drop in prices of 0c@ 
$1. The selling range for the week 
was: Unshorn sheep 6@8, clipped 
sheep 5@7.25, culls 3@4.50, unshorn 
lambs 8@10.50, clipped lambs 7@10, 
culls 6@7.50, spring lambs 10@11, by 
the head 3@6 ea. Today there were 
20 cars of stock on sale. Trade was 
slow and market quite demoralized, 
with sheep 25@50c lower than at close 
of last week, lambs T5c lower. Ordi- 
nary to prime sheep (mainly clipped) 
sold at 5@6.75 p 100 lbs, clipped lambs 


7@8.50, wooled do at 8.50@9.25, com- 
mon spring lambs 8c p lb. Top price 
for clipped Mich lambs 8.50, wooled 


do 9.25, 
Ky do 8. 

Hogs held up about steady last 
week until Thursday when there was 
an easier feeling, and on Friday mar- 
ket dropped 15@25c on hogs, and 25 
@50c on pigs. Today there were 4 
cars of i on sale. Market was 10c 


clipped N Y do 8.25, O do 7, 


lower at $7.50@8 for N Y and Pa 
hogs, av 115 to 300 Ibs, 7.25 for pigs. 


The Horse Market 


Out-of-town buyers were well rep- 
resented at. the large auctions last 
week, and while offerings of all sorts 
and kinds were unusually heavy, 
prices Were well sustained all along 
the line. Drafters and chunks active 
and firm, choice heavy drafters selling 


up to $400; chunks 225 @ 300, with a 
great many sales around 225@250. 


Second-hand horses 125@200, old 
horses and cripples at lower figures. 
At Buffalo, the market was lower 
on beef cattle by 15@25c on 100 Ibs 
last Monday. Total receipts were 4600 
head. Prime steers were quoted at 
$7.75 @8.60 p 100 ibs, shipping steers 
7@7.60, butcher 6@7.50, heifers 4.50 
@7.10, cows 3.75@6.75, bulls do, milch 
cows 20@ ea. The veal calf mar- 
ket was Slow, with prices steady. Re- 
ceipts were 2000 head. Prices ranged 
from 5.75@8.50 p 100 Ibs. The sheep 
and lamb market was demoralized 
Monday, 30,000 head arriving. Prices 
were fully 1 lower. Lambs were quot- 
ed at 5.50@8 p 100 lbs, sheep 3.75@ 
6.75. Trading in hogs was on a lower 
basis, although the number of trans- 
actions was fair, Total 17,000 head. 
Yorkers. sold at 7.75@7.90 100 Ibs, 
pigs 6.60, heavy. weights 7008. 


_At Albany, corn 88c p bu, oats 62@ 
65c, bran = ton, linseed meal 40, 
middlings se timothy hay 20@ 
25, clover 18@ fresh eggs 23c p 
doz, live fowls p Id, potatoes 4 
bbl, tur carrots 1.75@2, 
ets 2@2: 


1, 
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Flies! Flies! Flies! 


Get rid of them and help make your home and 
premises sanitary by the liberal use of Tanglefoot 
Fly Paper. There is fully one-third more 
compound per sheet on Tanglefoot than on any other fly paper; 
hence it lasts longest, catches the most flies and is the best and 
cheapest fly paper. If you ask for “fly paper” or “sticky fly paper” 
you may get a cheap imitation that will soon dry up or over. 
Ask for Tanglefoot. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggisis. 
TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up im 1, 3, 10 and 20 th. cans; 


Will pretect your trees from all climbing insects. 
Takes This Engine 


$ i 2.50 Take it home, try it at 


aan anit nnn anne for 10 days 
and then if it’s satisfactory pay balance in small — 
payments. All sizes, from 2 to 12 h. p., single and 
cylmder. Burns any fuel—Gasoline, Kerosene, Gas, Dis- 
Thousands in use. Write for catalog and full par- 
ticulars on our new easy paymefitplan. Address 6 


U. S$. ENGINE WORKS, 1501 Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 


FARM DRAIN TILE Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 


| WEW YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY, 804 INSURANCE BLOG, ROCHESTER, N.Y. References given. 
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Handy Farm 
Devices 


Compiled and Edited by ROLFE COBLEIGH 


VERY wide-awake farmer wishes to know 
how to do things, not only the best way, but 
the easiest and quickest way. This calls for a 
knowledge of handy farm devices. There is hardly 
any end to the ingenious contrivances that inventive 
men who are handy with tools have devised to save 
time, money and labor. It is surprising how cheap and how easy it is to 
make the things that are described in this book. 


There are chapters on the farmer’s workshop, the tools he ought to 
have and their uses. Directions are given for making things for almost 
every conceivable farm purpose, including appliances for the care of horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry and bees; gates, fences, appliances for the 
garden, orchard, woods, house, barns and outbuildings. Th every instance 
there is a clear, complete description and a picture showing how to make 
each device or thing mentioned. 


It is just the thing for the boy or young man on the farm, as it will 
turn his mechanical abilities in the practical direction. Never before has 
this subject been presented in a way so easily understood and made so 
easily applicable to everyday problems. 


S ERIE $8 






























































edition was prepared especially for our su bers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put out ia 
convection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any Hbrary. The regular edition sells for $1.50. 























AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 







SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


LIGHT oN CANADIAN 


Ing 100,000 
and improved 
Oxbow district, 


Saskatchewan 
fered at right 


Southeastern 
These lands areof- 
prices and terms. 
with us and see 
excursions leaving 
line first and third 
every month at 
excur- 
Oxbow, 
‘on first and 





your station. 


Stewart- 
Harrison 
Landi Co., 


305 Jackson Street, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
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PELOUDENS Bird Proof 
Co) Sa Barn Door range 


ea = 
} This is the only 
“ Hanger of 
and Li Durability. Weather- 
proof, Bird-proof, Clog-proof. Ends 
your Barn Door Troubles for all time. 
f DOUBLE FLEXIBLE CONSTRUCTION, 
ify d feature; don’t hold 
‘7 trash between track and barn to rot siding. 
Steel track entirely enclosed, except narrow slit on 
/ bottom; double tandem trolleys on roller bearings; 
can’t bind, stick, jerk, break or jump track—rolls 
smooth and easy all the time. 
We also make a full line of Hay Tools and Dairy 
Barn Equipments—ali guaranteed, all patented, 
all money 
Cataloge and valuable books free. 
Write today. 














LIGHTNING ROD 
86 PER FOOT 


Copper—Extra Heavy 
CF 3 a t Besa Lien 


Dent 
ni Rodeuntl my Propositi: 
have ean entirely Ne New Piano complete 
you with full instruc 
ns for installing. Easy to put 





“AN INCOME FOR LIFE” 


From 10 Acres in Florida 


ten acter of Geld in tis beautiful coun es 
comstsy.” You can te cut on Seer land every dey tt the year 
Sad Stickens run out-doors’al the pear. Write today for 
Booklet and information. 

AMERICAN LAND COMPANY 


W. A. Pridmore, President Harwood, Fla. 
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ater-proof or plain can- 
waa Plant-bed both; water-proof 
sheeting ; canvas goods. 
HENRY DERBY 
123-A Chambers St., New York 
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HAY, age ANA GROOVED Tire 


Make work m downy tat Zour wagon 


wear almost forever—save the horses. 
A low-down Wagon, a real 
poner, maker. Tite for ee cata- 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





7-Wheat—, --Corn—, 7~Oats—, 


1912 1911 ma 1911 1911 
1.16% .§ B -53 58 33 

- 1.20% |! . .60 -6% 39% 

64 6 40% 
57 35 


Cash or 
Spot 


55% 
53% .6 +32 
52 53% 381% 
59% _ 


1.18 
Minneapolis ot 
Liverpool 1.29 


Traders Watch Wheat Fields 


Extreme unrest pervades the wheat 
market. This has been the situation 
for a number of weeks, and is as 
yet umrelieved. All eyes are turned 
on home crop conditions and traders 
are very much at sea. AS a result, 
prices fluctuate widely and are difficult 
to follow from day to day. Naturally 
the high price level at primary mar- 
kets brings out considerable business 
in the way of holders selling in order 
to realize profits. Yet the market has 
continued extremely sensitive and at 
times much excited. There is little or 
no evidence of short selling, even 
granted that bearish operators consider 
$1.08@1.12 p bu a high level for new 
crop deliveries. 

At Chicago, after touching better 
than $1.13 p bu, July went under 1.11, 
thence recovering part of the loss; 
Sept very unsettled around 1.07@ 
1.09. Speculators gave much heed 
to the Kan reports, some’ of which 
ind!cated sharp damage, while others 
related to improvement following 
rains, In the American northwest 
there is more or less talk of decreased 
spring wheat acreage. In the Cana- 
dian Northwest, conditions were re- 
garded favorable for seeding opera- 
tions, although warmer weather is 
desirable. American Agriculturist’s reg- 
ular May report is printed on an ear- 
lier page, and emphasizes the disaster 
to the winter wheat crop in three or 
four states. May wheat was very ir- 
regular at Chicago at 1.14@1.16 p bu, 
No 2 red winter 1.13@1.16. 

Corn traders have been cautious, 
owing to uncertain situation; tone 
of market rather mixed, with recent 
high price level generally well sustained. 
The corn trade is more interested in 
the important work of getting the 
seed into the ground than any other 
one thing. May corn sold last week 
at Chicago better than 8le p bu; but 
that figure not wholly maintained, 
with July above and below 78c. Some 
trading in Dec, new crop delivery, 
around 68@64c. 

In oats the testimony of a liberal 
acreage tempered enthusiasm of bulls; 
on the other hand weather was wet 
and not of the best character. The 
market was unsettled at nearly the 
recent high price level, with July 
above and below 54c p bu and Sept 
(new crop). 484% @45lec. May oats 
sold around 57c. 

Barley offerings continued 
maltsters rather indifferent, prices 2 
@38c lower at $1.30@1.85 p bu for 
choice, downward to 1 for medium 
malting. Feed grades usual discount. 

Grass seeds were neglected and 
about steady, prime timothy 14@ 
14%¢ p lb, clover 20% @2lc. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From. these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured, 





small, 


Apples 

Exports of apples from the U § have 
ceased until the new crop is harvested, 
From the U § a total of 1,072,000 bbis 
were exported during the season just 
closed, according to W. N. White & 
Co of New York city. Canada exported 
some 375,000 bbis, and from N § 1,150,- 
000 bbls. Of the number of barrels 
sent from U §S ‘about 100,000 were 
pears. Total nunitber of boxes of ap- 
ples sent from U S were 490,000. These 
apples sought the ports of London, 
Liverpool, Hamburg, Glasgow and oth- 
er ports, principally Scandinavian. 

At New .York, offerings of apples 
are rather light and the market steady 
to firm at former range of prices. 

At Chicago, good, fine, hard fruit of 
the several standard varieties is about 
holding its own. Trade is moderate, 
net large. Holders are disposed to sell. 
Some varieties of western bx fruit are 
closed out and the assortment is grad- 
ually becoming smaller. The price 
range and standard varieties of apples 
are from $2.75@5.25 p bbl, bx apples 
1@ 2.50. 

Eggs 

The egg receipts have reached their 
maximum, which is fully a month 
late. Reports from the west tell of 
heavy arrivals and lowering of price 
by shippers at stations. This naturallv 
tends toward a weaker market in 
large eastern cities. 

A fairly good business has been 
built up in the exports of eggs, these 
amounting’ to over 11,000,000 doz in the 


Bost nine months, compared with 5,- 
000 doz one year earlier and 4,000, - 
000 doz two years ago. 

At New York, a large portion of the 
present heavy receipts are going direct 
to cold storage. Trading is rather 
quiet, but the market for strictly high 
grade stock holds fairly steady. From 
the southern points, eggs arriving 
Show some loss of quality, and for 
these undergrade goods the market 
is quiet with pressure to sell. Fresh- 
gathered eggs are quoted at 19@22c 

doz, near by hennery 1914 @23c, 
duck eggs 19@26c, goose eggs 25.@ 30c. 

At Chicago, the demand for eggs is 
only moderate, buyers are not anxious 
and purchase only on a rather small 
scale. Arrivals are much in excess of 
consumptive demand and the surplus 
is going into storage. The surplus, 
however, is not so large and buyers 
anticipate further reduction in price. 
So-called prime firsts bring 18c p doz, 
miscellaneous lots 16% @17%c. Goose 
eggs meet very little demand at 25@ 
80c. Duck eggs are in light supply 
and demand at 18@19c. , 

Fresh Fruits 

As far as known at this early date, 
condition of cranberry vines and bogs 
is good, Weather is cold at this date, 
May 1, and bogs have plenty of water. 
[W. C., Jackson, Wis. 

At New York, strawberries, when 
arriving in good condition, sell at 12@ 
14c p qt, inferior. stock +@9c. Berries 
are coming largely from Fla, Car- 
olinas and Va. 

Hay and Straw 

The scarcity and attendant high 
prices in domestic hay are leading to 
liberal imports. During the nine 
months of this year 509,000 tons of 
hay have been imported, with the value 
of over 4,000,000, Figures for Apr are 
not obtainable from the government's 
last official] report, although the busi- 
hess amounted to something. 


At Chicago, demand continues good 
for all kinds of hay, with prices firm. 
Offerings only moderate. Choice 
timothy hay sells. at $26@27 p ton, 
No 1 25@26, No 38 20@22, rye straw 
10.50@11, oat 9.50@10, wheat 8,50 


@9. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, arrivals of hay are 
none too large for demand and’ prices 
continue firrh, Prime timothy in large 
bales is quoted at $1.65 p 100 lbs, No 
8 1.45, clover mixed 1.55, clover 1.05, 
oats straw 95c. 

Onions 

Onions are coming up well, but the 
weather has been too cool for rapid 
growth. About the average acreage 
has been seeded. Operations have 
been very large because of wet, cold 
weather. Seeding was not finished 
until the last part of Apr this year, 
whereas it is usually completed by the 
latter part of Mar.—[I. J. G., Mar- 
shallville, O. 

At New York, Tex and Bermuda 
onions are weak and slightly lower. 
Egyptian fllow in the same trend. 
Bermuda, new sell at $1.50@1.55 p 
cra, Tex 1.40@1.65, white 1.50@2.25, 
Egyptian 2.75@3.25 p bag. 

At Chicago, new Tex onions are ar- 
riving more freely and demand is 
good. Prices have declined because 
of the more liberal supplies. Yellow 
are quoted at $1.25@1.75 p guaner 
cra, white Crystal Wax 1.50@2.15, 
Egy ptian 4@4.25 p 110-1b sk, La Oonite 
1.40@1.60 p hamper, old Spanish 1.75 
@1.85 p bu, Valencia 5@5.50 p large 
cra. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, demand is less active 
for mill feeds and prices are easier. 
Choice western spring bran in 100-1b 
sks to arrive sells as high as $28.60 p 
ton, standard middlings do, linseed 
oil meal 39, red dog in 140-lb sks 
32.35; brewers’ meal 2.09 p 100 lbs, 
grits 2.10, flakes 2.40. 

Potatoes 


Trading in domestic potatoes at New 
York city is almost at a standstill, and 
in Me and N Y there is little doing. 
In ?” ¥ state farmers are asking $1.25 
p bu, in Me 3.50 p 165-lb measure. 

According to advice from the traffic 
manager of the Bangor and Aroostook 
railroad, 668,250 bus of potatoes were 
shipped over the Bangor and Aroos- 
took during the month of April, 1912. 

With the season now so well along 
toward the advent of g new crop, it is 
interesting to note the volume of pur- 
chases abroad. During nine months 
ended Apr 1, ’12, total potatoes were 
8.139.000 bus, worth over $4,000,000. 
During the same period a year ago im- 
ports were only 141,000 bus, and two 
years ago 247,000 bus. 

At New York, potatoes are steady 
to firm at former prices. Offerings of 
European stock are excessive and 
domestic old potatoes are in light 
supply. Florida, new are selling 
promptly at firm prices. Sweet pota- 
toes are in light demand. New York, 
old $3.75@4 p 180 lbs in bulk, Me 
4@4.50, European 1.50@2.50 p 168-1b 
bag, Fila, white 5.25@6 bbl, red 
4.75@5.25, Bermuda 5@6. sweet T5c 
@2 p bskt, southern 250@8 p bbl. 

At Chicago, the potato market has 
developed some weakness of late, and 


prices the first of this month’ have’ 


eased off 10@15c from a high level of 
a few weeks ago. Sales are not-un- 


American Agricul? 


common at $1.10@1.15 p bu for chy 
to choice tubers. Seed eick. however 
remains firm at 1.35@1.70. Receipts of 
new. potatoes are fair, and sell at 4, 
7 p bbl, sweet potatoes quotable at 1.95 
1.75 p hamper. 


Poultry 


At New York, demand has heey 
fairly active for live poset, and fowls 
have sold up to 14%c p Ib, roosiers 
10c, turkeys 13c, Fras Sod 14c, geese 9 
In the dressed poultry market, stock 
is cleaning up closely, on fresh k illed 
fowls and feeling is steady on all de. 
sirable weights. Old roosters are jp 
light supply and steady. Nearby brojj. 
ers wanted at full prices... Dry-packeg 
fowls sell at 15@17e p Ib, roosters 
12%c, spring ducks 25@ 26e, prime 
white squabs weighing 6 to 16 lbs to 
doz $2@4.25 p doz ,turkeys 17@ 22 
milk-fed broilers 234 28c, corn-feq 
29 @ 35c. 

At ~Chicago, 
poultry is reported, 
are slightly higher. Other kinds re. 
main unchanged: Turkeys sell at 10 
@12c p lb, fowls 13@138%c, roosters 
9% @10c, broilers, about 1 Ib in 
weight, $4. 50 @ 5.50 p doz, ducks 13@ 
14c p lb, geese 6@S8c. Supply is am. 
Ple of iced poultry and turkeys are 
quoted at 13@16c, fowls 138@13%¢ 
spring chickens 15@15%c, roosters § 
@10c, ducks 10@13c, geese 6@10c., 

Vegetables 

At New York, cucumbers are 
heavy supply and selling lcrgely at 
@1,.25 p bskt, although some fey 
quoted up to $1.50. -Cabbages 
also in heavy’ supply, but demand ji 
active, and the market firm. Flor 
new sells at $2@3.25 p cra, or 1 
1.40 p bskt, red $2@3 p cra, or $14 
1,40 p bskt,S C 2@3 p cra. Flori 
celery is quoted at 75c@$2 p standa 
cra, eggplant, Fla $2@3 p bbl, lett 
5 0c @ $1.75 p bskt, peas, S C large $1 
1.75 p bakt, N C $1.25 @3, peppers $ 2@ 
2:50 p bx, romaine 0c @$1.25 p bskt, 
rhubarb $1 @3 p 100 bchs, radishes 30 
@50c p bskt, 50c @$1 p bbl, spinach $1 
@1.50, squash, old $1 @1. 50, Fla, 
white, new 25@50c p bskt, crooked 
neck 35@75c, turnips, rutabaga $1@ 
1.50 p bbl, Fla tomatoes $1@3.50 p 
carrier, 

About 200 acres under cultivation 
Acreage doubled. Seeding practically 
all finished in good shape, although a 
little late with most people. Some on- 
ions are up. We look for a first-class 
crop.—[J. B., Wayne County, O. 

Wool 

More activity is noted in the great 
Boston wool market. Transfers have 
been principally of foreign wool, ter- 
ritory and scoured wools. Very little 
trading is reported in fleeced wools. In 
the primary markets sales are record- 
ed at not far from the basis of lust 
year. Shearing in southern Wyo re- 
cently commenced and is under way 
in Tex and N M. The Ariz clips well 
sold and southern Cal shearing has 
been in full swing for some time, Re- 
cently sales 
been at 15@16c p ib, these of short 
clothing wools. In the triangle some 
17@18c figures have been recorded, 
Nevada is said to be well cleaned up. 
In the fleece wool sections shearing is 
backward and up to early May was 
confined almost entirely to the shear- 
ing of fat sheep wool. Prices quoted 
of sales of wool in O range from 18¢ 
for fine wools to 20c for medium clips. 


a good supply of live 
but prices on fowls 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate is 
8%¢ p qt to the farmer in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, 0! 
$1. 61 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. This rate became effective May 

The market changed little in the 
course of the week, but the demand 
picked up on Friday and Saturday, 
owing to the warmer weather. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 4 
were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


.43,100 2,850 
: 11s 250 
5 1,590 
1,950 
2 403 
35 
8,620 


1,570 
30 


Erie ... 
Susquehanna ....se.eess 
West Shore ... 
Lackawanna 

N Y C (long haul) 

N Y C lines (short haul) 15; 100 
Ontario a8 

Lehigh valley 

Homer Ramsdell line ... 

New Haven al ut 
Other sources . vs 


Totals .. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
$1.18 p bu, corn 90c, oats G4c, choice 
timothy hay 28.50 P, ton, clover mixe 
27, choice alfalfa 27, clover 25, rye 
straw 20, spring bran 30, middlings 
29@38, prime to choice clover seed 
19@21c p 1b, fey 22c, fresh eggs 17¢ 
p doz, live fowls 16c p Ib, spring 
chickens 40c, potatoes 1.40p bu, Norfolk 
lettuce 1@1. 75 p bskt, onions 3.50@ 

p 100, Norfolk spinach 65@75c 
p bbl. - 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, p0- 
tatoes $1.85 @1.45 p bu, onions 2.0, 
turnips 1.75@2 p bbl, carrots 1.50@ 

1.75, beets 2.50, navy beans 2.85 p bu, 
corn 86@90c, oats 63c, timothy hay 
80 p_ ton, clover 26, middlings 
bran 30, live hens 16c p Ib, roasters 
10c, fresh eges 19c p doz. 


« 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


{LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








-—Cattic-. —Hoge Sheep 
Pe: 100 Ibe 

1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 
irag0 ..sdeeee $9. oe $6.40 $8.00 $6.05 $8.00 $145 
x tk seess 6.65 8.40 6.75 8900 435 
Bullalo «cesses 3.65 6.40 835 650 7.25 4.20 
ke City 8.50 6.35 8.00 5.90 7.10 4.05 
Pu S assed 8.75 6.35 8.25 660 7.40 4.00 





stated early this month in Ameri- 











c \griculturist, quotations at Chicago 
¥ expected to advance late in Apr 
on beef cattle up to the 9c mark. 
T! did advance and it did not take 
a choice lot of steers to command 
tl figure. In fact, comparatively 
f prime, corn-fed steers are arriv- 
ing on the large western markets at 
tt time. The cheaper grades are 
al higher, though selling from 7% 
@Si2c. - These are relatively -higher 
th the best grades, beef making 
quality considered. The lightness of 
arrivals in the main is the cause of 
current high quotations. The bulk of 
gaics at Chicago range from T@8'é<c. 
The stocker and feeder trade is light 
for this time of year, some dealers. 
claiming it is-due to the high prices 
asked and competition between buy- 
é who would ship back to the 
country, and the . packing houses. 
High quality, fleshy feeder steers seil 
up to Ze p 1b, while good _ feeders 
ea pring 6@6%46c, with the class 
oi -tock Steers averaging around 700 
ibs quotable at 6@6\4c. 
B ers, choice to prime ....s.c«seeees $7.90@9.00 
B eérs, medium to good .....+.+.+: - 1.00@7.90 
B eer common to medium .. - 5.75@7.00 
Y GB aseeestcs . - 7.15@8.35 
B ws, common to choice . 4.40@7.00 
Fr fers, good to choice ... - 5.60@6.75 
Heifers, selected .....s-ccsses + 7.00@7.90 
and cutterg ...ssccspseses - 2.25@4.10 
6 prime Veale ......sseseeeseece + 7.25@8.35 
Bt StODED We cdcsrdsaccorcveccdseseeseces 4.50 @6.35 
F GE. cane Bi devbdysecpencesnres 5.50@7.00 
Balls <tchalbarecanc¥utas ocovabhabvesese 4.50@7.00 
1e hog market which developed 
some weakness late in Apr, due to 
unexpected heavy receipts, has gotten 
on its feet again and the 8c hog pre- 
d nates in the Chicago market. 
R ipts are light compared with re- 


‘i weeks and-also with one and two 
j Ss ago. 

ie proportion of aged wethers in 
j ing stock arriving is compara- 
t small, and; without much ap- 
parent effort, prices were boosted late 
in Apr-up to a very high point, the 
highest for the season and back to 
AI 1910. -Farmers who have sheep 
ir eir feed lots or ready for market 
can now obtain a good profit even 
above the high cost ‘ot feed. Practi- 
ca no sheep are showing up with 
tl leeces on, as owners are shearing 
n y all their holdings. Lambs have 








shared with sheep in the phenomenal 
ris in prices in recent weeks, no 
6a having beer consummated at a 
higher figure since Apr, 1910, Outside 
of some lambs arriving from Col] the 
delegation of wool stock is scarce, 
N QS oF ens p ban ccevcgcttnen tes $6.25@ 7.50 
i OB Famke adios db Ss dé beaocetsiet eee 7.65@ 8.75 
8 yearlings . 7.15@ 8.00 
Western wethers 7.50@ 8.25 
S wethers .. 6.25@ 7.40 
Native wetherg .. 7.75@ 8.35 
Backs ..sgMsbuins a0es0ce¢stndeteoalveeens 6.00@ 6.75 
Ct OU a duaeacdavehsonecectsecehateso Mt ae 
N IGE. pam dc ceticccccccsssvesbeaeé 8.25@ 9.90 
w MR: co Senvbbavaes sanph> dns 8.75@ 10.20 
Co lO IGE Ss cteelosos scches> cecaber 9.75@10.40 
5S OUI ini Spd cin ps ostusss cer desicses 00@ 9.50 
The Horse Market 

The horse market is maintaining its 
equilibrium, with buyers absorbing of- 
ferings without much hesitancy. The 
general belief is that there are plenty 
of horses on farms, but buying orders 
from farmers the past few weeks have 
been such as to discredit this opinion. 


THE. DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMBRIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
191 33 3 3 
19] 22@22% 21@22 20@21 
1910... 30 : 
DOD... 28 29% 27 
Butter 


Imports of cream afe falling off. 
July 767,000 gais in nine months of 


fiscal year 1912, against 1,946,000 gals 
a ar earlier. This comes in mostly 
from northern border, Quebec and 
Ontario, 

At New York, early in May the 
Price of butter was pushed up to 36c 
dD ib, This figure, however, was cur- 
Tent only for a few days and was 


cau sed by the light receipts and small 
amount of butter on-hand. Prices 
‘topped later to about 33c for the 
so emy butter in tubs, dairy 


At Chicago, trade in butter is good, 
both on local account and outside de- 
mas d. Offerings are cleaned up 
closely, Pastures are improving rap- 
dit and under present. weather con- 
‘ions receipts are expected to in- 
crease In the \near future. Choicest 
pealt ty emy butter in tubs - large 
ted is quoted at about Ble p tb. Al- 
hough in the east prices recently ad- 


a) Sa 

THE LATEST 
vanced ,it Was due primarily to a 
shortage in receipts. 

At Columbus; my butter 33c p Ib, 
dairy 21@ 24e. 

At Cincinnati, 
dairy 25c. 

At Pittsburg, Elgin. tubs 36c, dairy 
25 @ 2c. 


emy extras 33c, fey 


At Baltimore, cmy 33c, dairy 23 
@ 5c. 

At Cleveland, emy extras S4c, dairy 
extras 28c, 

At Syracuse, cmy extras S4c, dairy 


At Buffalo, cmy 34c, dairy 27 @ 30c. 
Cheese 

At New York, market continues 
short on white cheese, and pale cheese 
is also in light supply. On colored 
cheese dealers show a willingness to 
keep arrivals moving. Practically no 
daisies are offered. Current make 
white and pale specials sell at 15%c 
p ib, colored or white 15%c, skims 
1@it%ke. 

At Chicago, the cheese market is 
hinged in receipts. But very little 
ehese is hanging hands, as demand 
is tame and the trade looking forward 
to lower values as the make'‘of cheese 


increases, All kind of cheese except 
Swiss and limburger are quoted at 
1l6c p Ib. Swiss ranges from 18@ 21c, 


limburged 10@17c. 


The Hunt Sale ¢ of Holsteins 





One of the best Holstein-Friesian sales held this 
spring was that of C. F. Hunt of Syracuse, N Y, 
April 23 and 24, This sale was aiso one of the best 


offerthgs that Mr Huat has gotten together in a public 


sale in some time. ze .. - the attendance was 
not large, the buyers were enthusiastic bidders. KR. 
Haeger of Algonquin, Til, Col B. elley of 


Syracuse and Col L. D. Perry of Columbus, O, were 


the auctioneers. The sale was under the manage- 
ment of Cleveland & Company of Syracuse. Among 
the animals sold are the following: 
Ruth Perfection De Kol 

To J. G. Frostburg of Chester, Pa, $445 
Greta Segi 

To D. C. Truex of Beemersville, N J, 405 
Dichter Spofford Korndyke Lad 

To F. R. Sanders of Mea, Ariz, 350 
Burnméade Pauline 

To Oscar Bailey of Brewsters, N Y, 310 
Lady Teuntje Steiljn 

To Oscar Bailey, 300 
Burnmeade Juliana 

To D. C. Truex, 309 
Otsego Pietje Rita 

To H. C. Swartout of Hartwick Seminary, N Y, 300 
Otsego Pietje Superb 

To H. C. Swartout 306 


Korndyke De Ko 


To Stevens Brotherg of Liverpool, N Y, 295 
Susie Aaggie Johanna 
To D. C. Truex, 295 
Lily Korndyke Manor De Kol 2d 
To Stevens Bros, 276 
Flora gy n Burke 
DePew of Auburn, N Y, 270 
Flora. ’ Mutual De Kol 
To D.-Lee of Cazenovia, N Y, TO 
Otsego Pietje Burke 
To Jisbree of Milan, Pa, 255 
Bonanza Hengerveld 
250 


To S. Werren of North Bento 
Burke 


N Y¥, 
Kathleen Pietertjie De Kol "Sa 


To G. R. 1 of Towanda, Pa, 250 
Lady Perdu Clothilde Alexander 
o J. T. Stewart of Fonda, N Y, 250 
aaiene De Kol — ood ‘ 
To G. BR. 256 
Ss © Netherland ‘Rorndyke 
H. Swartout, 245 
pain Glothiias Hengerveld 
To Stevens eeenere 245 
Linda oor ~ > 
240 
Springdale ieee’ Wayne 
235 


Lady ‘Inka Mechthilde De Kol 
To G. H, Manhard of Manhard, Ont, 
Nebetland 1 Lockspur , Burke, 
To R 


0 a 
Springdate ethane Rue 
To Stevens Brothers, 225 
Bessie Pontiac F Kol 


To D. C. 225 
wee * peer Albert 
M, A. Stivers, 220 
Sdaners — irette 
To J. Stewart, 220 
Lady Latie = ‘No 155778 


To 8S. Clark of Onondaga Valley, N Y, 215 
Following the Hunt sale came the Floyd L. Stevens 
sale, being the dispersal of the L. L. Grow herd of 
Ft Jackson, hty-three head were sold, which 
fetched an average of $241.59. The highest price 
bull sold was Karal Gemarte, whe went to J. G. 
Fortsburg of Chester, Pa, for $1200,-and the + wr 
price cow, the Johanna Gen De Kel, who had a 
record of 82 pounds of butter and 707 pounds of 
milk in seven days, went to the same purchaser for 


$1100. Some of the sales are as follows: 
Karel Korndyke 

I.G ta | of Chester, Pa $1200 
Johanna Gem De Kol 

J. G. Fortsburg of Chester, Pa, 1100 
Olivia Beets De Kol 
mm O. Bowland of Syracuse, N Y, 1100 

6 

G. Loper, Oshkosh, Wis, 675 
Orndyke Dora Ko. ke 

Stevens Brothers, 6 
Orndyke Netherland La Polka 

©. McAdams of Utica, N Y, 6m 
Heifer 

J. G. Foster, ad 526 
Orndyke Johanna 153419 

Stevens hers, 500 
{B. A. H. 





Selling Wisconsin Cattle in the East 
A distinet innovation “in the maiter of supplying 
; with carefully 





eastern dairym selected and tuber- 
culin tested . Jersey and Holstein grade 
dairy cattle direct from the celebrated Waukesha 
county, W: = has been thaugurated by M. H. Tichenor 
of West farm. of Oconomowoc, Wis. Mr 
Tichenor the Wi dairy cattle farms 
and purposes establishing eastern headquarters in 
Orange county, N Y¥. The plan involves the assem- 
bling of from to 300 head and always maintain- 
ing that num Private sale. it also provides 


for the distribution by aucti 
this central point. to 
the east. 


an 
be forwarded except such as will, in hi 
positively increase the average yield of the eastern 


dairy farms. The unique method should be highly 
appreciated by sit tmyers of dairy cattle for the 
reason that it does away with the heavy expense 
which purchasers have had heretofore to undergo in 
the matter of , freight speak 
of the ‘= = the =. oe ——. 
tainty incident to . making persona ections 

ant points. This system of dist dairy 
cattle enables farmers and dairymen 
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CREAM 


DE ANNE SEPARATORS 


pe Ay Those Who KNOW 
Buy De Laval Separators 


Now In 
Use Creamerymen—Because they are experts in the hand- 
ling of cream and know by long experience that the 
De Laval skims cleanest and wears longest. That is why 
98% of the World’s creameries use the De Laval exclusively. 
Experienced Dairymen—The De Laval is the universal 
favorite among big dairymen, They know that no other separator 
will give them such satisfactory service. 

Old De Laval Users—Whenever a man who has used an old 
model De Laval decides to purchase a later style machine he 
invariably buys another De Laval. 

Men Who Investigate — If anyone takes 
the time to investigate the merits of the various 
cream separators, either by finding out from other 
users what kind of service their machines have 
given or by testing other machines 
out against the De Laval, the 








































by chances eid a “gt > a 

at oice Wi e e Easiest? 
De Laval. to turn. 
More De Laval machines easiést to 

are in use any other wash, skims 

make, There is a reason. the cleaness 


Any De Laval Agent 


lasts the lonaest 
will tell you ‘ 





why, or write SOONER OR LATER 
ng 7" to the nearest YOU WILL BUY A 
 -DE LAVAL 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


10,000 Hi 
GAVE YOUR BACK 2.000 Hig 


Saved 

you'out retry it Baap ouaen an We will fit your old 
Handy Wagon 
cveree or ara Low 


steel wheels—the 


= plet St f il 
com e re ‘or a 
work, ne breakdowns no repairs. 








ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,B0ex 2,Quiney, i. 













cools milk q 
loss from 


CHAMPION 


seahidy ond inesbes vou equines 


ILK COOLER 


Simply made. Does 
its work well. Easy to 
clean as a pail, Saves 
its cost in a month, 

The CHAMPION is not 
corrugated, insist on the 


What do you do with your old bags? Don’ 
throw Todo away, we will buy Feed o 
all kinds —Giuten, Beet, Pulp, Bran, 
Corn, Cotton-Seed Meal Bags, and payfl 
you highest prices. Write us today for} 
Prices and particulars. We pay the freight fl 




















ine CHAMPION. We Buy Old Bags 
‘Write for description B AG Sound, 3, 4, 5 cents. 
and prices. Torn, 2, 3, 4 cents 





Sold at Suppiy 
Houses, Creameries IROQUOIS wag ce 
723 Broadway fale, N. ¥. 











ALWAYS Mention ¥.ion® Youwill cs» 
very quick reply if you do 





ca 





You may now participate in the ORIGINAL SUBSORIPTION for part of 


$100,000 
Profit Sharing Gold Bonds 


a eek located city real estate, total incumbrance only 60% of 
= 4 rincipal and aiarest by "esses. 





Further teed 
‘¢ fund and  SOMtEEeaE still prinelp insure thi 8 safe, conserva- 
tive lucrative security. 


at par, $100, one share 


Each subscriber for $500 of bonds at —- bay bu 
mgbie within five years at a premium. 


- of stock guaranteed 8%, redee 


Nets Better Than 6 per cent 


to the original subscribers, whose orders are placed now. Payments 
come due in August, September, Oetober and November, but may 
be be discounted in advance at the rate of 6%. 

An offering like this is rarely made to the public. It is wounily taken up pt 
underwriters, who sell out no mat Eeveumese © SS 0 9 per cent. ee 
instance the investor eateve sit all th of be 
ecriber so that enjoy the 


you may full fruits of your capt 

wes ARE fo tn th lai holders of cen located aby v valuable 
real estate in t fe thes 3 a which this issue 

wolves provides for Lr and beneGet baste * 

eagpe pt phe 9 Date time ie short, please apply 
PHELPS REALTY ASSOCIATES 
Herbert Myrick, Treasurer 
Myrick Building. . - - Soringfield, Maes. 
































118) LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS American Agriculturist a 


ud 


AVID HARUM|(FArpViFW)| Buss ||Star Farm 
seen AM || FARMS HERD ||| Calves ||Holsteins 


The Milk and Butter King Gut pescrve, @2495.00 In togistered alee 
Bou ores 2 Julip’s fe Comucopin from daughters of Pearl of Slav barss conconre 5 itt. gazi8.00 3 
Pauline. 34.32 Ibs,; average, 31.84 {bs Is where Pontiac Korn- the Dairy ‘* Joe-De-Kol.”’ tally, by Sicenecoaeell oo ny “oy | 

King Segis Hengerveld dyke, the sire of the Sired by Sir Ormsby Korn- Photographs of | Eg RY | - odd 

‘ Son of King s and Blanche Lyons world’s record cow Pon- dyke whose two nearest dams Hew aa’ the tar “oy vedvetionnent eo 

eee tn nas rene a mo tiac Clothilde De Kol average over 35 Ibs. of butter |} || Feoe tama ot hud, eam, bow te Sta 

The King of the Butter 2d, is in service. We and over 600 Ibs. of milk in 7 aoe ee 

Kings have 60 of his daughters days; 135 Ibs. of butter and Horace L. Bronson, 
Foncine me Wag ADpIC, 3 ote Feet and a number of his sons 2700 Ibs. of milk in 30 days. Department G, Cortland, N. Y. 
for sale and would like The largest average bull in 


wall rey fot tesesatiepdees to tell you about them. service today. 


| DAVID aaa FARM, E. H. DOLLAR, Heavelton, New York ee eae Sta F Farm 
L Holsteins| § : 


Homer, N. Y. 
. Send no money to me, order what you want herd: 
today, it will be shipped promptly subject or les 


“ ps 2 eee a Ain. a to your approval ; if satisfied, send check at f 
East River Grade : ; s your convenience. 165 registered Holsteins 000 


for you to seleet from, sample offering. Locat! 

















| aa | 


I 
“ 


ESE ways 





te. 2 | SEZ 


ai 


























| ERE 



































sin. + reese heifer calf, value * $98, 5 ea 


Holsteins , = a 
i = - 1 gana, Pontiae heifer calf, value $1 10. 50 GF 


BPGCUDL << sc0dnoderccen a 
Ya re Mercedes _helter calf, ; 
* $122.25 Be 


eee For Sale —_— ie é ; ; Pee value 250.00, special............ 
Pa 4 iss : 1 reg. Foages heifer calf, value 
“the ‘ oe $165.00, special.................... $94.50 ; 
25 fresh cows that are milk- ‘ 3 Teg. bull call brother to King $72.50 ready! 
: Cee 8), value special...... 
ing 40 to 60 Ibs. per day. Ry ee 1 five months bull calf @ beau- 


_™ en 5H 
20 cows dué soon. Large, — : Sf gy $100.00, special...-.._.. $48.25 


bull calf (hand E 

heavy producing cows. ; ee oe $0. , special "acca sete $38. 50 Jus 

“ sf : : E z ; reg. service bu 
50 cows due to calve in i i — oo value Aswssm Prvaray es --- 990. vl 

E reg.fa 
Sept. and Oct. Bred to : S i ly dreshy, value $276.00, special $200.00 
toh 3 oe 2275.00 i i n D 

registered bulls. ; fo eS 1083 aes nae beam + pe he Farr 
5 registered Holstein bulls i 8 So Spproval and leaves it all to you. Write We! 
ice. HORACE L. BRONSON, DEPT. 
ready for service Christmas Tobe 2d, 61341. World’s Champion ee 571.0 lbs. milk, O, COSTLAM, ©. ¥ L 
31.66 lbs. butter in 7 days. 2460.4 lbs. milk, 129.46 lbs. butter . ee ? 
JOHN B. WEBSTER in 30 days. Owned by J. H. Phelps, Vernon, N.Y. ; wil 
Bell Phone 311 F 5, Cortiand, N. Y. Have for sale during the next thirty days 


; 50 High-Grade Holsteins} #5. 
- : Purebred-Registered Nearby springers. Also six young pure-bred Dai 
Oakhurst Farm ; : Holsteins of choice breeding. Prices right. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Perse 
Born « 


AUBURN, N. Y. ad ' , HINDS & SMITH, SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW YORK fins 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. ¥.| | / | F pt ) 8 Bll] a - CL 


(HERD FOUNDED IN 1999) 
We offer exceptionally advanta- Heavy Producing COL 


Leave out of consideration the 

geous purchases in choice yearling \ ove 

heifers bred and heifer calves. Some greater direct cash return and HO LSTE IN S near 

of these calves are sired by a grand- Holsteins are still the best investment you can make. aqeury for interstate mh ca i In- 

son of Belle Korndyke, she being Great strength and constitutional vigor make the typical yy a nrg ort . JOH 
J ° . ~ e — 

the granddam of the two 37 Ib. cows. Holstein long-lived, free from disease and sure to pro- eee © 

Others are sired by our premier doce: dive cdleee A 

herd ‘sires, Milk & Butter King y ’ _ 

and King Segis Hengerveld: The A thirteen-year-old Holstein owned by the Kansas Agri- || | CHENANGO VALLEY HOLSTEINS ce 


° : h t i Are Producers Veema 
Et Nisaal todas cae of chen, | |] Cultural College has recently finished a year’s record of Sorted ot ap Temes, rade bnrz Free ay 


“we Z or nearby springers—selected from 
holding the World’s record three- 15,773 pounds of milk and 513 pounds of butterfat. cows dus wing, Deity oF wast, epiemiber, and sad 


year-old milk record, of 737 Ibs. milk y. 2. MOWARD. . Monchville, N. ¥. Ri 
in seven days and 3025 lbs. in thirty 





















































This record indicates the dollars and cents value of 
days, making 26.123 Ibs. in seven Holstein vitality. Send for our free illustrated literature. - ies 
days and 106.333 Ibe. in thirty days. ||] yoy sTEIW-FRIESIAN ASS'N, F. L. Houghton, Sec'y, Box 115, BRATTLEBORO, vt. ||] Grade Holsteins — 

















All dams are A. R. O. dams. ie pose meee carloads of the best young cows Or 
buy. If want this kind, 

will be giad to send extended pedigrees : seine alah ane oun see taal coliaen. 

F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortland,N.Y. 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm Pras 


7 
Holstein is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also ‘ 

one (1) eriuad two (2) year old heifers, all ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM P 

HERD BULL fancy, pTices right. Address it Sad still,come and look at some of the sons Young 
E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. ant daughters of Sir Rag pple Korndyke bias 


76.00 up, with Dams o: A.R.O.Records. 


Wanted yp = 
200 Nearby springers, 200 | REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL GALVES oo 
For 1912 Model Stock Farm y P £ High-class individuals. World record A. R. O. HINGHEY HOMESTEAD Offers two (2) large and W, 


blood lines. We need stable room and will 

both pure bred and price these anton re Se i Pepin omeng tate ates sired b by Sir ot de Prince 

Pee . . BRILL VILLE JERS whose 7 days 

sev on ae a hi gh grades. Also patties idea ni . . and out of dams with 17 ra 21 Ibs. at 3 years 
. con: , 


old. Write for description and prices. 
well representing the very highest 












































Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering W. S. Hinchey, P. O. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. JH. 


standards and record families of the five pure-bred bulls, 12 Registered Holstein’ Cows Regist ered Holstein Bull Calves BUI 
breed. A Bull with a superior record old enough for serv- two to six years old,most all with A.R.O. records in the large producing families of the breed. ters 
and proven prepotency is preferred; also a few yearlings. s. I.must move them, and Fine individeale in good eondition.. Bhort of stable aay 

read e P price them fo 
suet atone dhoory aaa Ice, out of A. R. 0. JOHN L ELSBREE, MILAN, PA. FH. Thomen 4 as Som, Fairview Farm, Hollgnd Patent, N.Y. lars a 


a a ae ee § cows with records of 100 High - Grade 100 FRESH AND FORWARD BL 


TOWANDA, PA. from 25 Ibs. to 28 Ibs. Holstein Cows /HOLSTEIN COWS &:: 


W. WORTH JENNINGS, Prop. 2 age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
AEC CARAS TOME butter in seven days. nioliy wat marked and heavy producers. These | thet will veststation. W.H Wickham, State Hi. ¥-T TA 


cows have milk records in the past year of nent 
Bulls hea: 


























from 8000 to’ 1008 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 


A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS |E, J, TEFFT, EARLVILLE, N, ¥, | cuiin tested and euaranteed’ to’ be perfect SR, Devine 
ese So WRI ATES sel Rea - teamenpes tke Beam ie Woe a 


. 











“ 





~ | P. 



















May 11, 1912 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


STOCK FARM— - 


jt you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, 6 ee ae ee ee 
ing breeds preeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y¥. 





THE REAL THING 
Official Backing 


calves whose sires, dam, and grand-dam 
prerage 33.51 Ibs. butter in 7 days. We have 
them from $50 up. One nearly ready for service. 
Two younger ones that you can grow. Don’t 
delay, they are priced to sell, and will sell. 


gg. F. CARTER, R. 1, East Syracuse, N. Y. 
coUNTRY LIFE FARM 


bull calf born Jan. 16, 1912, evenly marked, ve: 
das and in fine condition. Sire is Artis De K 
1 ef fd whose dam is Buttercup Clothilde Ys any - 
Oe © ir ihe. butter in 7 days; and whose sire’s dam 
eal bt Ibe. she being the best daughter of the 








y P 
pesoee | Pally. Dag of eait is Lucy Pietertje Clothlide Pauline 
as , an A. B.O. record of 19.14 Ibs. She ie a 
aug of ¢ Sadie Vale Concordia and her dam has an A.R.O. 
—y ‘of 2.348 Ths, butter in 7 days. This calf's dam and 
are n average over 26 ibs. butter in 7 days and I will sell 
registered and transferred for $80. 


guERY D. WHEELER, Prop., West Winfield, N. ¥ 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


Qur cows are selected from the best milking 
perds of central N. ¥Y. Can furnish carload lots 
or less of = e, young, tuberculin tested fresh 
or clo ow'ys reo yearly milk records of 
$0,000 lbs. = T. & C. A. Welch, West Edmeston, N. Y. 

Locate = aheinen Cie. s N.Y. Via D.L. W.R.R. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


Offers 0 la young bull, born Sept 4, 1911 








ofthe P iace—Dam, Minnie Spottor rd, 524.6 Ibs. > 

be. but in? days. She has two 30-lb. sisters and her dam has 
bro 39- —_ that have ot yeonee -lb. daughters. 
Anothe me class, born Oct. 2, it His sire Korndyke 
- Pontiac | set. a 0. dam of ged capacity and breeding. Others 


also cows and heifers in 


nady for service, “Cracker Jacks,’’ 
F “King Lande 


gree charts. Price 8, = on request. 
Korndyke” No. 78689 lieads the herd. 


£H. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N.Y. 


just One Service Bull Left 


Well marked, 3? white, grand dams have A. R. O 

records that average "ox 29 ibs. — in 7 
- and 114 Ibs. in 30 days. $100 takes him. 
Bull calf 4 weeks old, well bred and well 
marked. $25 if taken soon. Im Stock 
Farm,Cortland,N. YY. J-A. ch, Prop. 


We have Just received from the printer a 
cataleg giving the pedigrees of our 

75 5 Finely Bree Young Bulls 

need one, send for this catalog at 

ct those tare suit you, and we 


and breed 
sag: ‘© you remarkably 1 low prieen. e can also spare a 
heifer calves. 


¢ Young cows an 
Yours for the Holsteins. 
STEVENS BROTHERS co., Liverpool, N.Y. 


Dairymen Improve Your Herd 


hasing a Grandson of Hengervelad DeKol 
- bes six y te congiiers, one eon of Pontiac 
Perse Dam A. mm Jan, 1911 —s 
Born June 255 an, Bs. 00. Born April is, Vy 

If these are pea Sa, ask for it, as ove 
sme other or fine individual 
et. Banks, Lecus Stock ‘Farm, New Berlin. N.Y 


COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Registered Holsteins, fresh pes 
nearby for sale; also a Son of Joe Pledge N 
#710 who is at head of our herd. Dam bas 
#lb. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
of Grade Springers due April and "May. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munneville, N. Y. 














of Lelia ce-year-pid, He 


is 16 mos. of nd sired by a son of (Korma ke Quee 
Prince. BROWS Cantea, St. ae 


For Sale: GUERNSEYS 


BULL CALF —Dropped March gor 1912 
Sire: ius. md France of the Hougue, 
Dam: yo, te Cloth of Gold, 39295. 


BULL CALF—Dropped February 29th, 1912 

Sire: Imp. Ley Ny France of the Hougue, 
14362 (2193 P. 8.) 

Dam: Imp. Raymond’s Clara of the Ter- 
tre, 34997. 


BULL CALF—Dropped March 15th, 1912 
Sire: Imp. a of the Hougue, 


1 (2193 P. 8.) 
Dam: Flotilda of Grasslands 21848. 
A number of under-year females for sale 
out of Imported cows. 


BRANFORD FARMS, Heary Fielden, Manager. Crotes, Conn. 


Registered od Guernsey Bull 
oreepe ot ve v AN Orne eeees +. md 


1856—1912 


RIVERSIDE 
AYRSHIRES 


Bull calves from record cows. and 
imported sires at aw prices; have 
won more prizes than any herd in 
United States. 


J. F. Converse & Co. 
Woodville, N. ¥. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies 


arn 


5 Registered Jersey Heer 


Sears & Nichols Co., 


Jersey Bull Calves 












































jeneey BULL CALF 


Dam—officially tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf— 
individual. also a Prize W inner. “ 
Cola yy ‘Trout Creek, N. ¥. 





AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 


Pht HP enear etee we hae ts 
en erm u y 
JONES SNES. NATL L. 


Blvd.,Chicago,Carey M. Jones,Pres 
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one bred 
SS ot Sal ind nS 
x. + Union, Route No.1, N.Y. 
ee leer einen a ete 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-GHINA SWINE |= 








rize- winners at 
mio State Pair 
and ont of sows that have produced winners. Some of 


these are sho w ee Pairs not 
Cc. M. oY. F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohie 


POLAND-CHINAS [575° ‘roo nrolite 
Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Write for prices. 
G. S. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio 


Boars fw | and of the best lines of breeding. 
ak fleeced Delaine sheep. 
c. owEN CA CARMAN, Trumansburg, N. ¥. 











LARGE FOL AUD-CHINAS. 1 Yearling Herd 
Boar, 15 J og ag Fal! and Spring § Sows. bred or 
. McLaughlin, Pleasantville, O 





8 bred, sired by 800-1b. 
io. State fair winner, a@ 
sport, 0 


€ 
special price on Sshows. 8. E. JENNINGS, William 





AFew More Registered Chester 
White set ogo 


teady for service, W t about Seer eac. 
ons a perfect iapividan: Price 

Price of large Y ‘ orkshires, 
eon, as these boars are 


HEART'S DELIGHT FAR FARM 
Cc. E. Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. ¥. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Napertor motners. Orders pring. ie plat ian pg 
that counts. 2.6. CURTIS, Bex 3¥ u, bat wa 7s 
MULE FOOT SWINE 











Obie Bine Ribbon Herd Mulefost 
Speed Poraisice as ot United State 


meat 
H. DUNLAP, Box 8, cada Ose 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Bex 198. 


Cc. SWINE 














0. L 
O I Booking orders now for 
e Re © Spring pigs. L.B.Silver's 
Famous premium strain. Prices reasonable. Qual- 
ity A No. 1. F. C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 














DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


25-Duroc Bred Sows-25 


All bred to State Fair i winning boars | ¥ gh 

from edad, to a Bred for March an ril far- 

sor eate ie aes series ‘cn 
Nook all finitine free ohote ch = 


ter J. McLagghblia, Box E, " Ripdadantiin Ohio 


DUROG pias = 


both sexes, sire L. & C's ete Chief 
HOLSTEIN BULL | aires gir ti 








$ wcic Be oe fo Chiet 
Chief ‘Reicher « and Red 
in Ohio. 
$30.00. J.B. THOMPSON, Columbia Station, 


DUROC-J ERSEYS 


Sired by Cols Pilot Wonder 7th, 
ats oe te on secon at International 7 a first 
at iittnols state fair. Toone pigs, both 


CG. H. HAYES & CO., MOFFATT AYE., singHamTon, a.Y 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
oz Se Mae Spears a ere a eet 
D. H. DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 181. Kingston, Obie 











egistered Swine; both male and 
female August to Mareh litters. 

Mating paire’ not akin,a 
Patigr Trees corn = Inapeotion ¢ of herd in- 
vited. All stock is rai on the famous A Stock 
Farms,and is of ite high standard of quality and breeding 


William Ellis Haines, Williamsport, Pa. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


JACKS | AND MULES 


Sait mahal Aral 
Jack and '™ Mule ms 











ot ‘mies, 150 fe 
4tw6 


FOR SALE 3 


for breeding, we give free eorties by 
Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD Vanen 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





DUROCS Hitoy Hextrar’” Hoss 


Spring pigs—both sexes. Send for circular. 
C. H. HAYES & CO., 7 Moffatt Ave., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 





both sexes, also service 
Bowen, &, F. BD. 





| Aubrey Farm Shrop 


J earl! 
ee vot ~~ § ¥ Satisfaction 
| spondence seltalites 


Woodland 0 Dairy Duroes boc: bost fyearoid trom, ¥.State | J. G. STACEY, 


SHEEP BREEDERS 

shires 

and old , 
er ewes. 4 One 


WATERLOO, B. € 





B.D. 2, 








Best B 


HELD ON FARM wast game : PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


c. E BAnnes, Bare. Beet Yr 


reeding Flock in America. 
for sale, H. I, WARDWELI. Bex to. Ggetnenetd Graton 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 








ARare Chance 


Balls, one week to six mos, old from $2 up, Ly J Se 
Phoebe Veeman King Pest. whose two nearest da 

svg. 25.9 Ibs. butter in 7 da He is brother to Phosbe 
aomman coord of saa Te te just made the world’s 


ar ye ear-old f. King on 
Write your wants. Wi, N Witk WIRE H HOBBARDSVILLE. at 


Riverside Stock Farm 


ofers H. F, Bull, born Jan. Ist, 1912. Dangs poows 
28) at 2 years. £98 at 3 years. Sire G Son to 
Hengerveld Deko and King Segis. Price $60. 
A. W. Brown & Sons, West Win field, N, ¥. 
Orchardale Stock Farm 
offers H. F. Bull Calf, born Nov. 12, 1911, 24-Ib. 


Dam. Sire Grandson to Hengerveld Be Kol 
and King Segis. Price $75 


Frank Murray, West Winfield, N. ‘Y. 


Pioneer Farms 














Young a aes, tA Prince Hazel Korndyke No. 
— from arms Oo. racer ure 8 to 29 
38. I rinid s Prices nat ease fo 
Spe ‘ering oun bull 3 mos. old from bib. 
dam for $7000 Write, &. &, MUNRO, CAMILLUS, 5.Y. 





World’s Record Bull Calf 


er a 6-mos.-old son of Christmas Tobe ‘2d 
sistl, the new world’s record 10-year-old cow. 


CRESCENT FARM 
J.H. PHELPS & SON, VERNON, N. Y. 


BULL C ALVES Sire of mio has th Gauge 


eraging at 2 years, at: 961 





Let i Sell You 


A Bochehive Boer to Head Your Herd 
2 if of our herd is Lee 
th, whose 
grtandsire won the 
cham pat 

orld’s sam. Have 


good. Boarpand sows. ‘4 
sine sb ‘from prise 
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Large Berkshires at Highwood 


No aw Good unless Large . When 
the U. ense 


at seding qual ofan which to im ve the 
size an oa q ~£ a osove 


native stoc our 
erd. The selection eg my Ky, was made 
by a representative of aa Chicago 


packing houses. Isn’t this the peatts 1 ("Berkshire Bn 
need? Mature animals we' 850 —e 
all sold, service boars and 


mepapaenins es role. see 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 
Oar 8 pring Figs are Sinea for shipment ont 
they are dandies. oy A ne. 
m of Rival’s 


iece, 2 son of Mas 
dante oall want to W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, 
"White Heree Form, Pasll, Pa. cate 











days “If you are interested in something that EW 

is fo undasion: breeding, write for full partion. pay Vi Bred to Charmer’s Duke 
price 7 boars 

LA. Stanton & Sons, New Woodstock, N.Y. | S22°0,, fe monet TERRY AY. 

BULL CALF *3.59"| Berkshire Spring Pigs $8. = 

nee, fine cals eu'ip Genther to Daley Bal = r one 

Hengerrsid: sive off 30 that average over weet aren. Siz thor. 

pan. rtter, Dara has a resond of 2 08 Ibe. at 4 pre. Price, c.F.T gears gi oct 


Ww. D. ROnENS. Poland, N. ¥. 





feagan Bros, Herd Sale Sok>%ia'os cums 


y Tre i Fees, Tames Sock oS cows. 
wits "Sa a ea: Ragan Bs Ter 
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bred sows, also an extra good ict of spring pigs. 








T. J. KEBR, Collins, New York 







DON’T BE A CLAM! 


air man remarked the other day: “I know where Partngten fe is all 
qi: It is - old-fashioned place that is good to get out of.” Yes ngton ts 
° ashion 


fi our grandmothers had a rule they called ‘the @ 
RULE E (probably now obsolete in Court House square) ; a e& oe 
bushel does not have to be weighed. We slee ao 
locked and 3 latchstrings are always out. R girls (G viees oem ere like 


their grandmothers—and our 


men are as homely as a “stone fence.’ 
A Belair man standing on a store porch, "6 miles out from 
and secing the carriage ” 


gSse place left that is. 
friend remarked, “Don 
easant 


They 
are liways see 


mot thers made the men sit up and th’ 


are Belair’ ~tyrsy going over ® see the D 


Our 
Yes, we are old-fashioned ; thank God there 


S go by said: “Whose funeral is that?” His 
you see how p bineent the ple look atisnota 
RLINGTON Tea FARM.” We 


ple. Lf you come with a smile (and don’t come 


without i ty t : a tault will be ours if you don’t go back with a grin. 
There is not much old-fashioned about the DARLINGTON EGG FARM. You 


will see 1000 


HOT WATER MACHINE hatching thicks for you. 


breeding hens in one house and one flock. ‘You will see the MAMMOTH 


You will see a unique broeder 


house, 36 hovers in two tiers. You can get eggs for hatching that for size would make 
an ostrich blush, testing over 92% fertile. You can get baby chicks that live. And 
(if your credentials are all right) see one or two “‘old-fashioned’’ girls. 

DARLINGTON EGG FARM, ALFRED P. EDGE, Box N, Darlington, Maryland 











Baby Chicks and sd Ducklings 


S.C. W. Leghorns ++ +, +, $12.50 pgr 190 
Wryandottes- - - - 5.00 
lmomiel Peuin Darke e+ - 3.00 pene 
Write for booklet HATCHING EGGS 





White Horse Farm 








Day Old Chicks 


From Kenotin Strain 8: C. W. Leghorns” 
$10.00 per 100 or 15 conts each 


Eggs for Hatching 


Guaranteed 90< fertile, on sorted, ar white. 
reeding 


od Base of tee Gnest ins laying stock. 
Kenotin Farm, Washington Mills, N.Y. 





Bex 100, Paoli, Pa. 

HATCHING EGGS pore ks, watt 

hundred, 8. C. White Lesh 
hundred. 


per 12, $5.00 per om, 6 


Blythewood Farms, Pittsfield, Mass 





ORNS 
G. Wrekof 


ners SSS Pair 1908°0910-11,, i 
ag? and chicks 
best ‘yards at reasonable 


OC OARTER Marathon, 





C. Brown Leghorn 
y.| For 5 % for RF or SE; 
H.A. mas Q_ Pa 





White 
Joel. 


= pam guers = 
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BARRED & WHITE ROCKS 


ME Ace 
S.C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


in any quant , free feeey eetty stock. ie each 
S27 quantity, oultry Farm, Salt Potet, ®. W. 


Wyekonk at hg ty 4 
Se eae, Bh aay 
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FYLORENCE JONES HADLEY 


When May days come— ‘ 
When all the world is blossom sweet 
And azure skies and waters meet, 
When hills are green as hills can be 
And sleepy hollows wait for me, 
Then do I know by each glad sign 
That all thedear, new earthis mine, 
When May days come. 


When May days come— | 

I know a path across the Mill 

That leads where woods, all dark 
and still, 

Wait for my coming, just to show 

“Me where the first shy blossoms 
grow. 

By every tree and bud and vine 

I hold the blessed earth is mine, 

When May days come. 


When May days come— 
She whom my soul loves walks with 


me 
By wooded hil] and grassy lea, 
And I, who hold my dream cf bliss, 
Can ask no more of life than this, 
For well I know, by love’s dear sign, 
That all the world—the world is 
mine, 
When May days come. 


Our Country Girls 


B. W. L. 





Why are our country homes being 
so rapidly forsaken by the young girls 
of the present time? This theme has 
been discussed by many periodicals 
of the day; and it seems that the 
problem is hard to solve 

We have investigated some causes 
and one we find is a mistaken idea 
of the dependent girl about work in 
town. For instance they are em- 
ployed to clerk at a price that barely 
pays their board, and when they gain 
experience and an increase in their 
"wages they spend the surplus money 
for fine clothes so they can appear as 
well dressed as their companions do. 
The consequence is they put in good 
time at hard work and their savings 
are small. 

There is a young lady in this com- 
munity who lost her mother, and as 
she was not needed at her old home 
she went to live with a neighbor that 
wanted help. Now she has a good 
home and cén save some money and 
can spend her leisure time in reading 
good books that will prepare-her for 
life’s duties. She is cared for as one 
of the family. It is so much better 
for her to be protected that way than 
to be alone in a city. 

There are many girls of my ac- 
quaintance who were raised by old- 
fashioned, sensible mothers, who 
taught them to cook, wash, sew and 
do many other things that will make 
good housekeepers. They are not 
wealthy but have the comforts of life 
and good literature and music in their 
,homes. Their fathers and brothers 
are kind to them and take a pride in 
carrying them to _ entertainments. 
They do not want to vote, they think 
it man’s duty to make laws and win 
the bread; it isa very. poor excuse of 
a man that leaves such work for his 
wife in their opinion. 


A Misguided Mother 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 





“I wish I could teach Betty to con- 
trol herself. She flies into a passion at 
the least prevocation. It is extreme- 
ly mortifying, especially just now, 
when repose of manner has become 
one of the essentials of good breed- 
ing.’’ The mother’s eyes regretfully 
followed the form ‘of her: young 
daughter who had just been ‘“‘show- 
ing off,” as she termed it, before one 
of her esteemed friends. 

“Betty, come right straight back 
into the house!” s°e called out in a 
high-pitched voice. “You can see how 
much weight my authority carries,” 
she complained, as the little girl kept 
on her way without so much as a 
backward glance. “She never treats 
her father this way, and yet he never 
«raises his voice. She seems to know 
at once that he means just what he 
says. Betty tries the'life half out of 
me. I am continually reminding her 
of her shortcomings, too. I don’t 
think that women should have to 
bring up children; that is, women 
who have anything-else to do.” Hav- 
ing “emptied herself,” so to speak, of 
her irritableness, Mrs Blake sank 
back limply into her chair and took 
up a piece of embroidery. 

Shortly afterward the little girl 
came skipping up the steps, all signs 
of ill ‘temper banished, and in a 
bright and cheerful tone exclaimed: 
“Im sorry I didn't mind you, mamma; 
I guess I felt kind of cross. Now may 
I go down street with Josie Whit- 
comb a little while?” 
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“No, you can’t stir a step! Go right 
into the house and stay there till sup- 
per time! I should think you’d know 
better~ than to ask a favor of your 
mother when you have just disobeyed 
her—before company, too.” 

The mother’s face was red with 
anger; so was Betty’s. Shame at 
such publicly expressed reproof, and 
indignation at her mother’s exasperat- 
ing tone were. warring within the 
child’s mind. There had been no hint 
of peacemaking on the mother’s part, 
even after Betty’s frank acknowledg- 
ment of her error. 

“Mind -what I tell you, Betty!” The 
command was emphasized by a stamp 
of the foot, as the child stood sulkily 
hanging her head. 

“I won’t!”” came in an angry tone 
from the little whirlwind flying down 
the. steps. 

“T really think that people vho 
have no children are to be envied,” 
Mrs Blake affirmed, in a tone of utter 
discouragement. 

“Oh, the pity of it that such moth- 
ers as you should be intrusted with 
them!” was the inward comment of 
the indignant witness of this domes- 
tic outburst. 

A mother who cannot control her 
own impulsive nature finds herself 
in the position of a person in a rud- 
derless boat upon a wind-tossed sea, 
with an equally helpless passenger on 
board. The skill to wield an oar lack- 
ing, how is it possible for the oars- 
man to instruct, another in an art of 
which he himself knows not even the 
rudiments? 

Children are apt imitators; and to 
whom do they more naturally turn 
for models than to their mothers? 
Here, also, the law of cause and ef- 
fect comes in play. “ What we have 
made of ourselves reflects upon our 
children, Their plastic minds in our 
hands are like clay in the hands of 
the potter. A high-strung, nervous 
child may be led where it never could 
be driven. And for what reason, pray 
tell me, should we seek to make an 
ox of an intelligent human being? - 

“T never could break Marion’s will,”’ 
IT once’ herd a mother aver, bemoan- 
ing the fact as a misfortune from 
which her child might never fully re- 
cover, 

Wiil is God given, and if wisely di- 
rected becomes a child’s strongest 
armor, Yet this mother was seeking 
to send her child into the battle of 
life handicapped at the start; a ready 
victim for the unscrupulous, the 
crafty dnd the designing, who are al- 
ways lying in wait for just such easy 
prey as the one with no will power. 

Seek not, you anxious mothers, to 
control, but rather to guide the young 
lives for a while committed to your 
care,.and at: the same time endeavor 
to make of yourselves models that 
your children, -in after years, will 
not be ashamed to have patterned 
from, 


Cannas Need a Rich Soil 


LAVILLA W. MACOMBER 





In my flower garden, where the sea- 
son’s young chickens have their home 
till half. grown, a clump of six cannas 
were set in the discarded rim of an 
old threshing machine wheel. This 
was slightly sunken and filled with a 
rich compost of ha'f-rutted chip dirt 














An Orchid-Flowering Canna 


and horse barn litter mixed with the 
same amount of soil in which sand 
predominated. To further enrich the 
feeder roots, which like those of corn 
Me near the surface, and to retain 
moisture as well, I spread a thick 
mulch of rotted straw between the 
Plants and up to the rim, weighting 
with stones and bricks to prevent the 
chickens tearing out the tender roots, 
The flock of young chickens kept the 


' 
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grubs and other inse¢ts in the mulch- 
ing from going deeper to injure the 
roots, thus proving themselves valu- 
able helpers. 

The six plants in this bed bore over 
20 stalks of bloom, each cluster last- 
ing about a week, often succeeded by 
two or three other clusters on the 
same stalk. The het, dry weather 
seemed not to effect either the flowers 
or foliage, owing to the mulch which 
was kept damp by semiweekly wat- 
erings when no rain fell. A bed of 
boards 3 or 4 feet square would do 
quite as well as the metal rim to hold 
mulching and protect roots from 
chickens. I have also had good 
success raising clumps of three cannas 
in large pails or nail kegs on the 
porch, though they need more atten- 
tion as to watering and fertilizing 











THRIFTY FARM CANNAS 


when grown in that way and do not 
throw up so many-blossom stalks. 


Some Desirable Varieties 


The dwarf, orchid flowering varie- 
ties bloom freely, beginning in June 
and continuing till frost. The flowers 
cannot be surpassed for beauty though 
they are rather frail and whip ragged 
on a windy day. Italia, Buttercup and 
Improved Florence Vaughn in yellows, 
and David Harum, King Humbert and 
Brandywine in reds, are among the 
best varieties for bloom, all being 
classed as dwarf growers. The single, 
fully opened flowers of Italia in my 
garden this summer measured over 5 
inches across, the luxuriant foliage 
being a lovely pale green. In the 
well-fertilized sofl they grew 4 feet 
high with many blossoming suckers, 
while plants of the same variety in 
another garden of unfertilized soil 
grew barely 2 feet high, with small 
stalks and leaves, and sent up no 
suckers strong enough to bloom; thus 
proving that the: plants give best re- 
sults under heavy fertilizing. 

I have found it the best plan to 
cut all seed stalks as soon as the last 
flower drops, as the pods set very few 
and more often no seed, and they 
keep the plants from doing their best 
in blooming. As soon as the frosts 
have killed the foliage the stalks 
should be cut to the ground and the 
roots dug without separating, for rip- 
ening. They should lie in the sun on 
the ground several days to ripen thor- 
oughly, covering at night with heavy 
pieces of old carpet. The roots are 
hard to keep over winter unless one 


has a dry, well ventilated cellar, but- 


usually some will be alive in the 
spring if they are packed, after ripen- 
ing, in boxes of sand. These should 
be brought into a warm, light place 
in April and watered well, that the 
plants may start and be ready to set 
by the middle of May. 


> 


Make Less Work for Housewife 

We have installed a hot water heat- 
ing p'ant-in our country home which 
we value very much. -In it we can 
burn either wood or coal, and as there 
is plenty of wood, such as old fence 
posts, etc, lying around, we burn only 
a little over a ton of coal in a season, 
In fact, last winter we used less than 
3000 pounds. This saves fuel and also 
work, as the housewife does not have 
to keep stoves clean. The house is 
easily warmed and kept at a uniform 
temperature, and we can heat the 
whole house or single rooms just by 
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turning @ valve. Everyone, especially 
the children, are more than Pleaseq 
with it and are glad the stoves are 
gone. 

We also have a system of water 
works in our house pumped by a 
windmill, and simply by turning g 
faucet may have \.arm or cold water 
soft or hard water, as we wish. Th¢ 
water we use for drinking rung 
through the refrigerator and is as coq 
as ice without coming in contact with 
the ice. In my opinion this beats the 
water works system of any city. 


Celebrating a Holiday 


ANNA B. TAFT 





In most country localities one of 
the problems is how to meet the 
social needs of young people and to 
develop in them an interest and af. 
fection for their own community. Tie 
lure of the large towns draws the 
young people for the celebration of 
national holidays. There they watch 
the parade, go to the park and listen 
to the band, and are merely observers 
in a celebration of which they are 
not a part and in which they have 
no lasting interest. 

They readily give as their reason 
for this method of holiday celebra. 
tion that there is “nothing going on” 
tion cannot be met successfully by 
in their own community. 

This difficult situation was well met 
last Labor day in a small country 
community six miles from the nearest 
large town. A simple out-of-door 
play was given, illustrating an inter- 
esting bit of local history. The place 
is in western. Connecticut, where the 
country is saturated with colonial 
history, only fragmentarily known to 
the inhabitants. The play was called, 
Mehitable and the Red Coats, and the 
subject was the revolt of the farmers 
of the locality against the unjust taxes 
imposed upon them by the landlords 
in prerevolutionary days. The hus- 
band of Mehitable Prendergast, who 
was the leader in the revolt, was ar- 
rested and sentenced to death, but 
was saved by the noble work of his 
Quaker wife, who interceded for 
him before the governor of the 
colony. 

At the opening of the play the his- 
torical story was told. Five acts fol- 
lowed, given in pantomine,_ before 
each act what was to be pictured, and 
the liberties taken with the exact his- 
torical data were explained. T 
play was given both in the afternoo 
and in the evening, followed by 
simple pageant. The people were in- 
vited to impersonate local historica 
characters, and the evening’s play 
was followed by a jolly gathering « 
the whole community at the home « 
the man who had planned the pla) 
on whose tennis court it was giv: 
The rehearsals kept the young peop 
busy for a week in advance a1 
nearly everyone had some share 
the preparations, assisting in building 
the scenery and- making the practic: 
plans necessary for even so simple ; 
affair. 

This plan is so simple that it 
perfectly practical to be undertake 
in any country community and it 


@an interesting way in which to teac 


local history. No one in that tow 
will forget the stury of Mehitable 
but a historical address would hav 
impressed few, and then for onl, 
short time. To feel that one’s hom 
community has had a part in the his- 
tory of the development of the cou 
try stimulates a local pride which is 
greatly needed. 


Tried Recipes from Our Readers 


Sugar Butter Pie—This recipe has 
been handed down for nearly 1W 
years in our family and I don’t know 
how long before that. It’s the favorite 
pie. One cupful sugar, one egg, two 
tablespoonfuls flour, one and one-half 
cupfuls rich milk, butter size of an 
egg, a’ dash of black pepper. Bake 
between two crusts.—[Alice A. Gark 

Gubbed Chicken—I find the easiest 
and most appetizing way to fix fowl 
when tough is to cut it in small pieces 
after it has been thoroughly. cleaned. 
Then roll each piece in flour that has 
been seasoned with salt and pou!try 
dressing. -Put in a deep covered dish 
(I use a bean pot) and nearly c: 
with hot water. Bake till tender, t 
time depends on the age of the 
of course. It will require no more 
attention, and the gravy will be well 
thickened and seasoned. I sometimes 
put in crackers a little while before 
serving or split open baking powder 
biscuit and place around the chicken 
on - platter.—[Dorothy Belle. 


Parsnip Fritters—Two cupfuls cold 


mashed parsnips, two tablespoonfuls 
butter, one heaping teaspoonful salt, 
two tablespoonfuls milk and a little 
pepper. Heat this over the fire and 
beat into ifone egg. Set aside to cool, 
then make into balls about the siz 
of a small egg, roll in beaten egg, thet 
in cracker or bread crumbs. With 4 
wire’ spoon put them one by one 
into hot fat deep enough to immerse 
them. Fry to a golden brown and 
serve hot.—[Bettie Wier. 
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The “Princess’” Fame Spreads—VI 


Thurley had never been more hap- 
silly excited in her life. She was una- 
ware of a thousand pairs of eyes al- 
ready focused upon her. Below her 

scores of beings of all degrees 








a the social world. All sorts and 
onditions were represented in this 
ever-moving precession, from the 
ealthiest and most select, to the 


rest girl worker from some Broad- 


way office, treating herself to this 
roximity to wealth and the scions 
thereot. 

Robley Stuyverant arrived at the 


an Kirk box almost at Alice’s heels. 
He had barely time to pay his respects 

1¢ occupants and be formaliy pre- 
sented to Major Rutherford and the 
Curtisses, when the Vesuvian Romeo, 


nt Fiaschi likewise arrived. 
No less than half a dozen boxes 
emptied forthwith, as their 


holders joined the now congesting pa- 
rade slowly moving by the place where 
Thurley sat. Amused and too diverted 
the horses and pageantry of nota- 
to find conversation with Stuy- 
erant or any others possible, the 
“princess” gained in animation mo- 
mentarily—and her smile became 
infectious and winning. 

Ah, highness,” she heard Count 
fiaschi murmur in his reckless ardor, 
“~|am dropping from the clouds these 
days until I see you once again! My 
wings are your smiles. You will not 
ee me dash to earth with all his 
mcks? One smile! I soar again! Ah!” 

Thurley had smiled, it may not be 
denied. “You are very considerate,” 
she told him. “You fear the rocks 
night be broken.” 

“No!” he murmured. 
paradise and—” 

He did not finish his description. 
Stuyverant was glowering upon him 
forbiddingly. How utterly he loathed 
a being who could bring his grimaces 
and deportment of courtship to this 
public theater! 

Kelsey Woods, 





“It is above 


the dashing horse- 







man Of the park, had crowded for- 
Wa! in the press below Thurley’s 
seat and held up his hand. 

egan to-fear you might not 
come,” he confessed, with his usual 
tandor, “Been watching constantly. 
Isay, I thought I might ask you to 
tide my hunter Wednesday night, and 
perhaps drive my hackneys as well 
What do you say ?’’ 

Thurley appeared all innocence. 
All at once, Mr Woods? Wouldn't 
it seem an innovation?” 

Did I make it sound like that?” 
he begged. “Reversion to my Engiish 
schooling. Shocking habit! But 

ride the hunter? He’s. a 


aarel is. 

Alice leaned down above the throng. 
“Kelsey Woods,” she said, “please take 
your temptations to another quarter.” 

A sudden ripple of applause, as a 
team of magnificent Norman perche- 
tons received the blue ribbon for a first 
award, startled Thurley to attention 
on the horses. Thurley’s eyes were 
abruptly focused on a face below, at 


Which she gazed in unexplainable 
ascination. 

The face was. that of a woman, a 
Well gowned, aristocratic looking 


Woman, with an air of something dis- 


mnct foreign in her composition. 
he was pale, her face was of an 
live tint, too iarge for beauty or 
nything save a certain sense of 
trength. It was her eyes, however, 
that exercised the fascination. They 

slightly slanted, exceptionally 
Wide apart, and of palest, ice blue 
olor imaginable. 


were baleful, poisonous seem- 
ug eves, penetrative and disturbingly 
msistent in their stare. All. their 
ONcentrated power appeared to, be 
entered on the girl, who felt herself 
Wifti, losing her sense of joy and 
Martaking of coldness of the nerves. 
By an effort Thurley wrenched her 
Wn honest gaze from the woman's 
nd smiled up at Stuyverant, standing 
Rt Alice’s side. In the grateful light 
@ gave her from his warm gray eyes 
é felt new security, a comradeship 
at someway took her instantly back 
o that day im the park when a fall 
woke his wrist and placed him for a 
pitle in her care. 
Elements of Coniplication 
When she glanced again toward the 
ftowds and the ring, the woman of 
Ky eyes had disappeared. By then 
he nature of the shew had under- 
whe « change, The fortification was 
“sieged. Dozens of the younger men, 
yY as many of their elders and 
fomen in beviés crowded to the place, 


numbers to halt in the promenade; 
but the vast majority to juggle for 
presentation te the “princess.” It 
ceased to be a horse shqw and be- 
came a royal levee. Confused and ex- 
cited, but growing momentarily more 
gracious and girlish, even as she grew 
more beautiful, with the flush of color 
in her cheeks, Thurley could barely 
murmur a conventional formula to 
each one. 

Alice Van Kirk, meantime, was 
hardly less occupied than Thurley toe 
manage her own situation with the 
diplomatic adroitness demanded by 
the moment. Shé was smothered with 
honors, invitations, and a popularity 
absolutely eyerwhelming. Her triumph 
was a species of landslide, of incon- 
venient proportions. But with the next 
event in the arena Thurley was in- 
stantly all attention as before, from 
sheer love.of horses and their man- 
agement. 

A man. of middle age, with a mus- 
tache obviously grown in resemblance 
to that of EKaijser William, took one 
keen, scrutinizing inventory ofthe girl’s 
unusual features, nodded once as if to 
himself, and. disappeared in the 
ttrong. He was the second curious 
individual who had waited for a clear, 
unobstructed view of her face for rea- 
sons that were not mere curiosity or 
admiration, * 

There was still a third such being in 
the garden, a worker, out of employ- 
ment. She was Thurley’s cousin. She 
had seen the “princess” from across 
the ring, and, unable to credit her 


senses or believe it was she, was slow- ' 


ly working forward with the press, 
fearful lest Thurley might at any mo- 
ment rise and depart before she could 
come sufficiently close perhaps to at- 
tract her gaze. 

Meantime the person with the 
kaiser adornment on his upper lip 
made rapid progress to the rear, and, 
saluting a tall, whiskered foreigner, he 
stepped nimbliy aside to report. 

“It is she,” he stated, murmuring 
his statement in German. “I should 
know her in a million, though I saw 
her but ence at court.” 

“She saw you? She might have 
known you!” demanded the other, 
with evident impatience. ‘What of 
that?” 
smalier man shook a violent 
negative. “She neither saw me nor 
would she know me by any possibility, 
though she looke: for an hqur in my 


face.”’ 
The other turned and struck with 
his fist in his palm. “The folly, the 


headstrong folly, of her escapade— 
and to show herself in public here 
like this! We are helpless to move. 
We can only; at most, report. So beau- 
tiful, so conspicous!” he murmured 
in his throaty German. “The peril, 
the perpetual disaster, of beauty!”’ He 
shrugged his shoulder, continued on 
and Gut at the door, and was driven 
away. - 

Thurley’s relative, during this brief 
period, had wormed her way to a gap 
in the fringe of people leaning on the 
rail about the ring, and there she 
caught at an anchorage from which to 
make her observations. She bore not 
the slightest resemblance to Thurley, 
at whom she was gazing now with 
faculties utterly bewildered. She lost 
all sense of judgment. There were 
moments when Alice’s protegee seemed 
unmistakably the cousin from New 
Haven. In the next she appeared ab- 
solutely another individual, not even 
so remarkably like Thurley, after all. 
A man near her was speaking, one 
hallmarked with patrician manners. 

“Yes,” he agreed, eying Thurley 
through half-closed iids, “she quite 
fulfills the final requirements in a 
princess—the first I ever saw that did. 
For the most part they’re a bally 
homely lot. Princess Thurvinia—I 
confess my ignorance of her state; but 
that hair, that Flemish hair, I should 
know that in the dark.” 

Thurley’s cousin gazed at the “prin- 
cess” with newer interest, all ques- 


tion instantly banished from her 
mind. She could see it was not Thur- 
ley now. 


Attentions to Thurley in the box by 
this time had rendered even casual re- 
gard of the horses out of the question. 
In vain the fair drivers whipped their 
pairs to speed and high stepping ac- 
tion. It was Thurley’s hour, despite 
herself; and Alice wag fairly dazed by 
the unanimity -with which the eager 
social set was plunging into self-delu+ 
sion. Events in the ring succeeded 
one another in a mere routine made 
lifeless and colorless by the greater 
magnetism at the box. Thurley had 
scarcely had time for more than mere 


quick glances at the horses of the 
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show; and Alice was thinking of the 
wisdom of retreat. Thurley rose and 
ing the solicitous scrutiny of Alice’s 
Alice’s eyes smiled. “Shall we go?” 
she said. “It must be nearly over.” 

“By all means, my dear,” Alice an- 
swered gladly, and the evening’s fare- 
wells were quickly and quietly ex- 
changed. Out in the marble corridor 
of the building, facing the draft of 
November air that swept in through 
the open doors, she received again a 
peculiar wireless shock for which she 
could have supplied no explanation, 

‘That same foreign looking woman 
of the pale olive face and ice blue eyes 
was standing over against the wall, 
her gaze hard set and concentrated on 
Thurley’s striking features. Again that 
sense of something baleful and men- 
acing tinged the girl’s nerves with 
chill, as she met the glitter of the 
other woman's scrutiny. 

She did not observe a small, dark 
man, with eyes as shifty as those of a 
coon, who glanced from herself to the 
woman by the wall, then leisurely fol- 
lowed from the place. 

Almost with the same alacrity with 
which a carriage attendant on the 
curb outside summoned Alice’s car to 
receive its passengers, a second such 
person called up a nearby taxicab, in- 
to which the small, dark man was 
fairly shunted. When Alice’s car rolled 
up the avenue, the other tagged it un- 
obtrusively ata distance of direction in 
the rear, 


A Triumph and a Jar 


Fér Thurley the horse show was 
over, while the consequences of her 
appearance there had only as yet be- 
gun. Like an avalanche of dream 
imaginings, all wondrously rendered 
ture, the favors of the gods were 
tumbling, gliding, and flowing n upon 
her—-wardrobes, jewels, the costliest 
furs, her own imported car and reti- 
nue of servants, and a bank account 
of startling proportions, entirely her 
own and subject only to her regal 
little will. She was courted, flattered, 
worshipped, by a score of young 
princes of wealth. _Her feeling of 
security increased. 

The opera season opened at the 
psychological moment when her new 
assurance had lent the final polish to 
her girlishly regal ways. The Metro- 
politan premieré. was a night of daz- 
zling triumph, for Alice as well as her 
protegee. Neither overdressed nor 
overjeweled, Thurley was a vision of 
ethereal beauty and imperial grace, 
dividing with the wonderful music and 
power of “Aida’’ the honors of the 
evening. She-was watched from afar, 
evening. She was exquisite, as rare 
as an orchid, and at times as 
wholly unconscious of her  love- 
liness. She was watched from afar, 
or from near at hand, by whole blocks 
of box occupants, and spectators seat- 
ed less favorably in the orchestra 
stalls. Not one of her self-created 
satellites was absent from the house. 
Count Fiaschi, Woods, Robley Stuy- 
verant, poor, would-be-busy Willie 
Stetson, Algy Dearborn of near-fame 
in limericks, the German nobleman, 
the Canadian officer, and a baker’s 
dozen of less aggressive and persistent 
hopefuls were as near her as money 
and activity could place them. 

Not one in all the inventory had been 
permitted, since the night of the 
horse show, so to ingratiate himself 
with Alice as to have five whole min- 
utes alone with her monarchial little 
charge. Tonight with the music dreams 
of her past, some old, some as new as 
the hour in which she drove Stuy- 
verant’s car crept subtly to her heart 
and kindled a glow as sweetiy whole- 
some as the fire on a homely hearth. 

The ghost of Gaillard strayed like a 
mist through the glowing hall of her 
thought. And then her gaze, which 
had focused for a moment_on®” the 
vagueness of dreams, swung out 
across the brilliant scene presented by 
the audience, and met the watchful 
eyes of Robley Stuyverant, seated 
near by in a box. A quaint little ex- 
ultation leaped in her heart, at the 
sheer audacity and boldness of love 
encountered in his glance. It swept 
her for a moment away with himselif 
to a car tn the open park. 

From box to box her eager attention 
sped, lingering here and there on the 
brilliant iridescence of diamonds and 
pearls that flashed from necklaces, 
tiaras, and even coronets, where 
women gowned in bewildering rich- 
ness and beauty vied with one another 
in display. She was never able clearly 
to recall the kaleidoscopic panorama 
of sensations and emotions suggested, 
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derful night, her first of the kind, been lighter in his arms as he ang . 
which could never be repeated, . Thurley moved over the floor. ° “I say.” 3 
.Not even the wondrous supper af-’ said he in his candid fashion, “yo,'\, 
terward made a clean cut impression translated beauty into this. sort of to 
on her mind; except that/it, like ali thing, you know. What do you thin, tht 
the rest, was perfect in its way, with such riding and dancing must do to 4 is | 
more bright music, people, joy, and fellow’s heart? A 
irresponsibility. The one thing of the Thurley smiled in his eyes. “Bu; } am 
night destined to remain peculiarly ride on a horse and dance on the fi or, utt 
vivid came last of all, in her own bou- A heart wouldn’t be at all appropria; hel 
doir, when she was once more at for either.” qu 
home. It was merely a letter—from “Nevertheless,” he declared, *1); no! 
the cousin she had seen by the rail at is beneath your feet.” rec 
the horse show from her hight above “Oh! Isn’t it hard and nicely is 
the crowd. It had been to New Haven, ished?” : jar 
then to the office of Major Phipps, He tried again. ‘“‘Couldn’t we ride : 
who had brought it here himself. It bit tdgether soon? I shan’t be :-: jan 
was a brief, a mere recital of the happy till we do.” is! 
fact that the cousin had recently seen “I’m sorry this dance makes you « I 
someone who reminded herso much of miserable,’ she answered. “Cheer »; the 
her one remaining relative that she had it will soon be over.” ing 
to sit down and write, If Thurley was “You do chaff a fellow,” he mu an 
living anywhere Within reach, and re-' mured with a grin; “but you haven an 
ceived this letter, perhaps they could answered about the riding. You’y. ; im 
meet. “I am a little discouraged and idea how much it would please m: Th 
lonesome,” the letter presently con- Again she smiled, ‘Is it my duty ; ing 
cluded, ‘“‘and I’m sure it would do me keep big boys amused?” I 
good to see you once again. I often “I say,” he demanded desperate), an 
think of you as the only real cheer I “will you go riding with me? €s the 
Th R. d t "i f have had in many years. I hope this the 
e oa oO om ort may find you and sufficiently arouse eyes burned brighter. er wa 
your former affection to make you hal 
e s wish to write at once and arrange a thunder,” he said. ‘Well, a res 
A vanished thirst—a cool body and a possible meeting with your fond and least you are dancing with me ncy hel 
faithful cousin, Edith Steck.” That’s something.” int 
refreshed one; the sure way—the only To Thurley’s own amazement, she “But not much,” she added. he 
could not, or did not immediately de- “I adore it, ‘pon my honor,” he the 
: ° cide what course she should adopt. breathed ardently; “but I’m a j i 
Way 1S Vila a glass or bottle of For two or three days the matter ass!” she 
drifted; but Thurley did not forget. “You are very frank.” She was eno: : 
: mously amused at his blunders. ol 
The Flaw in the Gem He flushed*to the tips of his ears, vol 
Had one more element ef excitement “I mean in the things I say—the way lab 
been required it was supplied on the I say them—the way they sound. Con the 
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id t lace in the United States without a cent de Sepsel te ade Lag 
, pa fo homey m the Un ates WiinoUl & osit in advance, & night of the Junior Chrysanthemum found it! But I do adore this~dan wh 
ponte 5 a me pt peyantny Rap tp Ay soe feat a des not suit you in ball, which opened the season of danc- with you, Miss Thurley. In _ fact, des 
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» quench @ little of that burning 
ynrist Which my heart have blister! It 
jg th seat Of ecstasy shall enfold me!” 
“mhurley Knew not whéther to be 
amused or alarmed at his attitude and 
utterance. She could not adopt only 
per ordinary tactics, a smile and a 
quip to meet his phrases. “Are you 
pot afraid to mix your metaphors so 
recklessly 2” She asked. “Might not 
jg the seat you mentioned engulf the 


jan 





ip 
‘Ah! Even so! I have yet another 
ip—more seas—more everything! It 
y nature!” 

"He was destined never to conclude 
the rhapsody. Algy Dearborn, crank- 
ing by, jolted the ribs, heart, wind, 
and seat of volcanics in the count’s 
anatomy With a tontact so violent that 
immediate recovery was impractical. 
The count ceased emptying and danc- 
ing. They walked. 

He had managed, not without skill 


en 
T 


and adroitness, to pilot her quite to 
the f irther end of the fernery, where 
the dimmest glow of a golden bu‘b 


vas softly diffused in the shadows. He 
i here and stood, as if about to 

me the dance, with his arm about 
ner waist.. His face had paled with 
intensified éxcitement. Thurley feared 
he might have been seriously’ hurt. by 





6 the blow. from Dxarborn’s elbow. 

" You are injured!” she said. “You 

, shouldn’t attempt —’’ 

. [ am born again—new—the child 
of love!” he interrupted abruptly, his 
oice a mere murmur of vibrant syl- 

a lables. “It is ours—the world, Eden, 

Con- the path of-roses, the grottos of fra- 


grance—ours for love and yet more 
-my miracle of beauty!” 
her unexpectedly, 


love 
He led her, drew 


into the dimmest recess of the ferns 
pefore she could realize his intentions, 
resist, OF gasp an astonished protest 
at what he was saying “Adored! Di- 
yinity! Essence .of my soul!" he 
added, as he attempted to kiss her on 
the lips. She was instantly struggling, 
incensed; and frightened. She avoided 
the contact, loathed by all her being; 
yet he kisSed her once on the burning 
eurve of her cheek before she could 
thrust him away. 

‘Count Fiaschi!’’ she cried. “Oh, the 
shame —” 

‘M love!” he answered wildly. 
“Princess, my love! You must dis- 
cover! You —’’ 


With all her fine young strength she 


cast him backward. He all but fell 
against a monster jardiniere and broke 
a frond ffom the fern it held in recoy- 
ng his balance. Thuriey started at 
once for the door that led to the 

hall beyond. The music had 
ceased. She almost collided with a 


man dimly seen through blurring tears 
of anger. It was Robley Stuyverant. 
“Miss Thurley,” he saic, “may .I 





“Oh, yes, take me out—please—any- 
V !* ghe interrupted, struggling 
desperately to conceal her agitation. 
The warmth—perhapsI have danced 
too hard.” 


I S took his arm, her strength fair- 
ly wilting as she felt the sense of his 
protecting presence. She did not look 

the count had recovered both 
I Llance and his wits. He dared 
step actively forward. 
But, Mademoiselle Thurley, shall it 
a not be my privilege to return you to 

Mt Madame Van Kirk?” 

His very effrontery revitalized her 


poise and self-control “Thank you, 

Count Fiasehi; it will not be necessary 

d now.” She bowed, and even smiled, 

the as Stuyverant urged her gently for- 
ward 

Then at the entrance to the larger 

room she received a second staggering 

to nerves already tingling. A 

athletic figure had appeared in 

lighted frame.of the arch and 


shoc k 
) tall, 


ted the 


Le halted to stand aside, that she and 

art Stuyverant might pass. 

and It was Acton Gaillard, and his 
startled glance was fixed on Thurley’s 

tice face as if he had seen an apparition. 

ip- For one brief second her eyés en- 


le countered his, too amazed to betray 
len recognition, 


Then, demanding~,tle 
th the utmost of her shaken strength, she 
re- continued past him coldly, while he 
lea as rigidly passed within to conclude a 
ny search for Fiaschi. 





re- [To Be Continued Next Week.] 
ce a 
ar An Effective Cure 
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\s is the case with nearly any class 
traders who attempt to sell 
poorest goods for the most money 

to innocent foreigners, the Hindoos 
ed used to have a very bad habit of 
pilgrims. who came about 
a year to worship. “The native 
ials were unable for years to 
Cope with this trouble, especially when 
to the selling of flour. At 
gth the case was reported to the 
sh rulers and a certain officer 
‘aS sent to investigate. He very 
Quietly dropped down upon Toolja- 
Poor where a religious pilgrimage 
was occurring and he found that the 
four was se awful—mixed as it was 
oe sand—that one could not possi- 
wae eat it. Sending out some very 
“sty men he secured some samples 
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of flour from every shop in the place, 
each package marked carefully so as 
to be identified if necessary. Every 
flour seller had adulterated his wares 
so the —English officer summoned 
them all to appear before him with 
their bags of flour. 

When they were all seated on the 
ground he made each-in turn meas- 
ure out a couple of pounds. Then 
with a native flicer stationed over 
each one he made them eat that 
flour. Of course they all saw the 
trap and begged to be fined instead 
of punished in that way; but the Eng- 
lishman was bound that a cure 
should be made if it were possible 
and so he insisted that every bit of 
the flour should be taken into the 
mouths of the guilty sellers. When 
nearly all of them were literally roll- 
ing on the ground from the agony of 
being stuffed with his own flour, the 
official stopped the munching and or- 
dered each one of them to swear that 
never again would he cheat a pilgrim. 

The cure was effected because these 
sellers were the laughing stock of the 
entire community and nobody else 
dared to try .the same game for fear 
that the same kind of ridicule would 
be heaped upon him. 


The Puppy 


The puppy cannot mew or talk, 

He has a funny kind of walk, 

His tail is difficult to wag, 

And that’s what makes him walk zigzag. 








He is the kitten of a dog, 
From morn till night he’s all 


“ f agog— 
Forever seeking something rew 





For Warm Days 





An excellent model suitable for 
embroidered flouncing is here pre- 
sented. The.waist is not difficult to 
fashion and is stylish and attractive. 
It closes at the back. If flouncing is 
not desirable lawn, organdy, mull or 
marquisette is suitable. 

The pattern, 5064, is cut in sizes 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 





5064—Ladies’ Waist 
size requires 334 yards of 17-inch 
flouncing and % yard of tucking. 
Order by number from our pattern 
department. Price 10 cents. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Own Corner 


Dear Editor: I am a girl of 12 
years. I live on a farm of. 90 acres. 
I am in the eighth grade at. school. 
I have only a short. distance to go. 
I think it is very nice to have a let- 
ter box and a puzzle corner. We have 
hine head of cattle, two calves and 
four horses, Their names are Kit, 
Bell, Smyth and Dell. I *have for pets 
one cat named Tiger and a dog 
named Bruno. I help milk. My cow’s 
name is ‘Boodle. I will write again 
sometime.—fEstelle Stropes, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dear Young Folks: I am a girl! 12 
years old: I go to school and am in 
the fourth grade. I live on a farm 
which has 186 acres in it. I like living 
on a farm, We have abou: 68 cows, 
five heifers, and seven horses. My pets 
are a three-colored cat, named Phoebe, 
a dog named Prince, anda cow named 
Bug. I have five brothers and six 
sisters. I help milk the cows and wa- 
ter the horses every night and morn- 
ing.—[(Ethel Stevenson, New Jersey. 


Dear Editor: I am a girl 14 last 
March. -f am im the first year high 
school. I enjoy reading the stories 
in the Agriculturist. I have two 
brothers, both younger, and mis- 
chiefs. We live on a farm about 
three and a half miles from the vil- 
lage wh*re I go-to school. We have 
a pet dog by the name of Trinket. 
We also have cows and horses. I am 
very fond: of horses and especiaily 
my own. Topsy. I like the Ictter box, 
and perhaps I will write again. Your 
reader.—[Ruth Beattie, New York. 

(I was so sorry, Kay, not to be able 
to print the state song that you sent 
in. But the words and music were 
copyrighted, and as probably you 
boys and girls ‘know, that means no 
one else can print it without the pub- 
lishers’ permission.—The- Host. | 


Answers to Beheaded Words 
1, Climb; 2; snow; 3, link; 4, stack; 
5, stake; 6, scows rend; S, wheat. 
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ty Drudge to Mrs. Farmer 

Mrs. Farmer—‘“Well, you still do it, even after I have 
told you how hard it is to rub those stains out. And 
how I have to boil and boil it before it is anywhere 
near clean. And on washday you men complain of 
the sickening steam from the wash boiler.” 

Anty Drudge—‘“Stop scolding these poor men. Take 
Anty Drudge’s advice and instead of washing, rub- 
bing and then steaming up the house by boiling the 
towels, use Fels-Naptha Soap with cool or lukewarm 
water, and half the rubbing you ordinarily do. Your 
towels will be spotless.” 


Why save your butter and egg money 
for a washing machine? They’re mighty 
handy, but they save you only the Sard 
rubbing on the washboard. 

The easiest way of washing will take 
none of your pin-money. You’ve got to buy 
soap, anyhow, and FelsNaptha Soap used 
the Fels-Naptha way does away with boil- 
ing clothesand the back-breaking drudgery. 

Just rub Fels-Naptha Soap on the 
clothes, roll, soak, and aie them in cool or 
lukewarm water. In a half hour the soap 
has done its work. Then a light rub, a 
rinse, blued, and your wash is ready to 
hang out. Full directions on the red and 


green wrapper. 
For full particulars, write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 





—= Qur Price 


Now is the time to arrange for read- 
ing for the ensuing year. 


Keen interest is being shown by everyone in the ‘coming 
National Presidential Campaign. With this idea in view, 
we have made up the following club, offering you your 
choice of several political weeklies in connection with our 
own publication, a high-class woman’s publication, and 
a general magazine. This means 


A Year’s Reading for the Whole Family 


as ne Reguler Price $1.00 ] Our Special 
ro Priscilla, 75 Club Price 


Monthly, Regalar Price 
Opportunity, 


: Monthly, Reguler Price 1.50 
Your choice of . 2 5 
St. Louis Semi- Weekly Globe Democrat ; . 
Or Louisville Courier Journal, Weekly 
Or The Weekly r 
-. 1.00 — pee ame 


Commoner, 
bs LaFollette’s Weekly 
$4.25 , 
4 


Weekly Inter-Ocean 
ork Thrice-a-Week World 
This is an exceptionai opportunity to get a weekly 
new: devoted to the policies of your favorite 
poli party ; and, besides saving time and 
trouble by having us take care of your order, you 
eave $2,00 “This is an unusual offering, and the 
prices cannot be duplicated. Send in your order now. 


Address All Orders to. 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


$425 In Value $92 
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My 


Trainloads of 
Reo the Fifth 


In the past 25 years, a dozen 
models of mine have become 
the season’s sensation. 

Again and again I have seen 
the factory swamped, and men 
paying a bonus to get my lat- 
est creation. 

But Reo the Fifth has broken 
all records. I never saw a de- 
mand which compares with this. 

Five cities at this writing 
have trainload orders with us 
—orders for forty carloads each 
—to go in a single shipment. 


But the demand is just be- 
ginning. Very few men have 
yet discovered this car. 

Soon there will be 10,000 cars 
in the hands of 10,000 owners. 
Ten thousand men will be tell- 
ing others how Reo the Fifth 
performs. 

Then will develop the real 
demand for this final car of 
mine. 


Not a Passing 
Sensation 
Other season sensations have 
come.and gone. _New cars and 
better came out to displace them. 


Those days are over. now. 
Reo the Fifth comes close to 


R. M. Owen & Co." Reo Motor Car Co., 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


the limit in motor car engineer- 
ing. It embodies the final re- 
sults of my 25 years of experi- 
ence. In every detail it marks 
the best I know. 


There is no probability that 
we shall ever see a materially 
better car. The years can 
bring only minor changes. 


It Deserves It 


This car deserves popularity, 
That is my satisfaction. 

The men who buy it get the 
utmost of which I am capable. 
There will be no regrets—none 
to say I misled him. And none 
will ever see a car which gives 
more for the money. 

The. steel in this car is all 
analyzed. Every vital part is 
put to radical test. 

Parts are ground-over and 
over, to get utter exactness. 
Inspection is carried to ex- 
tremes. 

There are big margins of 
safety. The bearings are Tim- 
ken and Hyatt—roller_bear- 


_ings, in place of the usual ball 


bearings. 

The tonneau is roomy, the 
wheels are large, the car is 
over-tired. - The carburetor is 
doubly heated. 

The. body. is finished in °17 
coats. The upholstering is deep, 


the lamps are enameled. Even 
the engine is nickel trimmed. 

Every part of the car shows 
the final touch—the avoidance 
of petty economies. I am proud 
of it. Not an iota has been 
omitted which could add to the 
worth of this car. 


Center Control— 
No Side Levers 








Then here, for the first time, 
we get rid'of all side levers. 
All the gear shifting is done 
with this center cane handle— 
done by the right hand. It is 
done by moving this lever less 
than three inches ‘in each of 
four directions. 


Both brakes are operated by 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Greatest Success 


foot pedals, one of which also 
operates the clutch. So the 
entrance in front, on. either 
side, is clear. 

This arrangement permits of 
the left side drive. The driver 
sits, as he should sit, close to 
the passing cars—on the up 
side of the road. Heretofore 
this was possible in electric 
cars only. 

Thus we have solved the last 
important problems in design- 
ing. 


Price Still $1,055 


The price of this car remains 
at $1,055, though subject to 
instant advance. This price is 
too low for a car like this. It 
leaves no adequate margin. 


But we shall continue this 


Price, “in all probability, until 


materials on hand are ex- 
hausted. 


1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is shown by 
dealers in a thousand towns. 
We will direct you.to the near- 
est when you send for: our. cata- 
log. Please write for it now. 
It shows the. various bodies. 
Address 


Lansing, Mich. 
Reo the Fifth 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 


gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Selfi-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 


























